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■WITH  GHATITUDE  FOR  HER  COUNSEL 
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REVERENCE  FOR  HER  EXAMPLE  IN  THE  EFFORT 
TO  RAISE  AND  BRIGHTEN  THE  LIVES  OF 


THE  'WORKING  GIRLS  OF  ENGLAND. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


This  little  book  is  not  meant  as  an  attempt  to  teacb 
that  which  can  only  be  learned  by  due  apprentice- 
ship, industry,  and  patience.  It  is  intended  to  advise 
those  girls  who  are  seeking  a business,  or  ladies  whom 
they  consult,  by  plainly  stating  the  requirements,  train- 
ing, remuneration,  &c.,  of  most  occupations  followed 
by  young  women  in  this  country. 

The  Editor  will  be  grateful  for  suggestions  to  enable 

er  to  make  the  book  more  useful  should  a second 
edition  be  called  for. 


For  all  employments  requiring  a study  of  art.  so 
many  years  of  instruction  are  necessary  as  to  remove 
them  from  the  list  of  readily  remunenitive  work,  and 
accordmgly  a few  indications  on  this  subject  in  a 
anal  chapter  have  been  considered  sufficient. 

That  which  above  all  is  meant  to  be  conveyed-  ' 
that  which  the  Editor  begs  all  who  are  consulted  by 
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young  girls  to  impress  upon  them,  is  this ; that  in  no 
business  whatever,  in  no  form  of  domestic  service,  can 
a girl  succeed  unless  she  puts  her  heart  into  the  work 
and  studies  it  humbly,  thoroughly,  conscientiously, 
“ as  to  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men.” 


A.  M. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


A SECONB  edition  of  this  little  book  has  been  often 
called  for.  It  has  been  found  useful  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people  who  are  desirous  of  choosing  a 
suitable  business  for  their  lives.  A new  article  on 
hair-dressing  and  the  calling  of  a lady’s-maid  has 
been  added,  as  it  seemed  to  be  specially  required ; 
that  on  straw-plaiting  has  been  omitted  as  needless, 
the  industry  being  now  practised  within  a very 
limited  area ; and  some  instructions  on  Church  em- 
broidery and  satin-stitch  marking  have  been  placed 
under  the  article  on  “ Art -Work,”  as  these  acquire- 
ments have  been  found  specially  useful  for  girls  who 
are  kept  at  home  by  delicate  health  or  the  care  of 
infirm  relatives. 


' 
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I, 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

The  duty  of  Englishwomen  is  to  try  by  all  means 
to  teach  their  daughters  that  they  can  only  truly 
loork,  they  can  only  truly  live,  in  the  spirit  of  love, 
of  self-denial,  and  of  order.  Such  is  God’s  law  for 
all,  and  it  is  our  duty,  first  of  all,  to  impress  this  on 
our  girls. 

But,  again,  we  must  not  stop  there.  Having  taught 
our  children  how  they  should  act,  and  what  should 
be  their  motive  in  all  they  do — namely,  duty  to  God 
and  love  to  man — we  must  go  on  to  teach  them  what 
they  can  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Many  have  already  found  their  work,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  we  only  desire  that  they  may  do  it  well. 
But  others  have  still  to  choose  their  path  in  life, 
and  it  will  be  our  effort  to  help  them  to  choose  it  by 
showing  them  plainly  and  clearly  the  way  to  set  about 
certain  kinds  of  work,  what  sort  of  girls  are  suited 
for  certain  callings,  and  how  they  may  be  trained  for 
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these  callings,  and  what  they  may  hope  to  gain  hy 
them. 

The  Profession. — At  the  head  of  such  callings 
stands  Teaching.  This  is  the  highest  work  of  all, 
because  a teacher  has  power  over  many  minds  and 
many  characters.  All  of  us  teach  some  by  our  ex- 
ample and  daily  life,  but  only  those  girls  who  are 
teachers  by  profession  are  called  upon  by  their  duty 
to  train  the  young  for  God.  It  is  almost  a mother’s 
work,  and  in  how  wide  a circle ! 

The  Worker. — When  a girl  begins  to  think  that 
she  would  like  to  take  up  National  School  teaching 
as  her  work  in  life,  she  should  ask  herself  seriously 
if  she  is  fitted  for  it.  By  no  means  are  all  girls'fitted 
for  it. 

First.  Strong  health  is  wanted.  The  lungs  and  chest 
must  be  sound.  Those  in  whose  family  consumption 
has  shown  itself  would  probably  break  down  under 
the  strain.  A teacher  has  to  stand  for  hours,  and 
to  talk  a great  deal ; and  it  is  a sad  loss  to  a young 
woman  who  has  gone  through  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  her  a teacher  when  she  finds  her  health  give 
way. 

Secondly.  Good  manners  {i.e.,  simple,  modest,  re- 
spectful manners),  a simple  taste  in  dress,  and  some 
refinement,  are  very  important  for  a teacher.  A girl 
cannot  judge  of  herself  in  these  respects ; she  should 
ask  some  superior  friend,  such  as  her  Associate,  to 
judge  if  she  is  suitable. 

Thirdly.  Patience,  love  of  children,  and  love  of  learn- 
ing, are  quite  necessary. 

If  a girl  has  all  these  qualities  it  is  probable  that 
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she  will  succeed  as  a teacher,  and  become  one  who 
teaches  in  hope  of  training  souls  for  God,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  do  good  in  her  profession. 

The  Training. — Several  years  are  necessary  to  fit 
a girl  for  being  a Certificated  Teacher.  Supposing 
a girl  of  thirteen  to  fifteen,  who  likes  study,  who  has 
regularly  attended  a National  or  Board  School,  and 
got  into  a high  standard  (or  who  has  attended  a good 
private  day-school),  wishes  to  be  a teacher, — and  her 
parents  agree  to  the  wish, — how  is  she  to  proceed  1 
She  had  better  consult  the  schoolmistress  of  the 
National  School.  If  such  a girl,  with  her  mother, 
were  to  call  on  the  schoolmistress  and  ask  her  advice, 
she  could  hardly  fail  to  be  kindly  received.  If  the 
schoolmistress  knew  her  well,  she  could  advise  at  once. 
If  not,  she  might  take  the  girl  into  her  class  of  Pupil 
Teachers  for  a short  time  at  a reasonable  payment, 
and  perhaps,  with  the  consent  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, allow  her  to  try  to  teach  in  the  school.  Then, 
if  she  is  found  to  have  the  gift  of  teaching  and  heeping 
order  (which  is  very  important),  and  is  sufficiently 
advanced  in  her  studies,  she  can  proceed  to  try  for 
a post  as  a Pupil  Teacher.  She  cannot  well  do  this 
for  herself  unless  she  lives  in  a town,  in  which  case 
her  parents  can  make  inquiries  at  the  various  schools 
to  see  if  a Pupil  Teacher  is  wanted.  If  she  lives  in 
the  country,  and  knows  of  no  such  place  in  her  own 
neighbourhood,  the  girl  had  better  ask  her  Associate 
or  her  clergyman  to  help  her ; and  if  her  parents  or 
some  friend  will  pay  for  an  advertisement,  she  will 
very  likely  get  what  she  wants.  One  of  the  best 
papers  to  advertise  in  is  the  School  Guardian. 
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A Pupil  Teacher  obtains  a small  paj-ment  (be- 
ginning at  not  less  than  ^50,  year),  and  if  she  lives 
at  home  this  helps  her  parents  to  keep  her.  But  if 
she  has  to  go  away  from  home,  her  friends  will  have 
to  pay  for  her  board  in  some  institution,  or  with  the 
mistress  of  the  school  which  she  goes  to. 

A girl  has  to  pass  a Candidate's  Examination,  which 
qualifies  her  as  a Pupil  Teacher  (that  is,  she  cannot 
be  a Pupil  Teacher  till  she  has  passed  this  examina- 
tion). 

She  then  signs  a paper  called  her  Indentures,  and 
remains  a Pupil  Teacher  for  four  years,  and  has  to 
pass  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  year.  She 
has  another  examination  to  pass,  called  the  Queen's 
Scholarship. 

If  she  has  succeeded  in  this,  she  will  go  to  a Train- 
ing College,  if  her  friends  can  afford  to  let  her  spend 
two  years  more  in  learning  her  business.  She  may 
choose  her  own  College,  and  of  course  she  will  by 
this  time  have  friends  able  to  advise  her  in  her  choice. 
There  are  several  Colleges  in  London.  Those  called 
Whitelands  and  the  Home  and  Colonial  have,  as  a 
rule,  the  largest  number  of  applicants.  There  are 
also  Colleges  in  various  parts  of  England.  That  at 
Salisbury  can  be  highly  recommended  for  training 
girls  in  a good,  modest  manner,  and  Church  tone,  as 
well  as  in  the  usual  education.  No  one  can  enter  a 
Church  of  England  Training  College  unless  confinned 
and  a member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Candidates 
must  also  pass  an  examination  in  Scripture. 

Expense. — The  cost  varies  somewhat  according  to 
the  Training  College,  as  the  entrance-fee  varies.  A 
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girl  who  passes  in  Class  I.  in  the  Queen’s  Scholarship 
Examination  is,  in  most  cases,  received  for  some  ^2 
less  than  one  who  passes  in  a lower  class.  A list  is 
supplied  to  each  student  of  the  outfit  and  hooks  she 
will  require.  The  following  is  a table  of  the  average 
expenses  of  a girl  at  College,  though  the  cost  is 
higher  in  London  Colleges  : — 


Entrance-fee 

Books 

Pocket-money  . 


Outfit 


•.^500 

. 200 

500 
300 

o o 


Railway  fares  and  holiday  expenses  must  also  be 
considered. 

Time  at  College. — Every  student  must  stay  in 
College  for  two  years,  and  pass  an  examination  at 
the  end  of  each  year.  There  are  also  Drawing  and 
Science  Examinations,  and  Scripture  Examinations 
for  the  Archbishop’s  Certificate. 

Assistant  Mistresses. — Supposing  a girl  cannot 
afford  the  time  and  money  for  a College  training,  but 
wishes  to  support  herself  as  soon  as  possible,  she  can, 
at  the  close  of  her  apprenticeship  as  Pupil  Teacher, 
obtain  a situation  as  Assistant  Mistress,  at  a salary 
varying  from  ;^3o  to  ^50;  in  London  and  large 
towns  often  higher.  When  she  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  she  can  apply  for  a seat  at  the  Certificate 
Examination  held  at  the  Training  Colleges  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  if  successful  obtains  a 
Certificate  of  the  second  or  third  class,  as  if  she  were 
a College  Student.  She  is  then  called  an  Acting 
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Teacher,  and  can  (if  clever)  earn  almost  as  much  as 
a regularly  trained  Teacher;  but  remember,  if  it 
can  be  managed,  the  period  of  two  years  in  a good 
College  trains  the  mind  and  raises  the  whole  position 
of  a young  woman  in  a way  which  nothing  but 
discipline  and  education  can  do. 

Remuneration. — The  average  pay  for  a Certificated 
Mistress  is  ;^7o  a-year  with  lodging,  but  many  earn 
over  ;^ioo. 

Kindergarten  Teaching. — Those  who  prefer  to  be 
Infant  School  Teachers  can  increase  their  value  by 
studying  a system  called  the  Kindergarten  (Garden 
of  Children)  perfected  by  a German  named  Frbbel. 
The  secret  of  its  success  is  that  it  draws  out  the 
powers  of  children’s  minds,  and  trains  them  in  habits 
of  order  by  a series  of  interesting  games  of  an 
instructive  nature.  Certificates  can  be  obtained  in 
this  system;  all  information  can  be  had  from  the 
Frbbel  Society,  12  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi, 
London.  Those  who  do  not  desire  a certificate,  but 
only  a certain  knowledge  of  the  system  in  order  to 
add  it  to  the  usual  teaching  of  an  Infant  School, 
can  have  such  instruction  at  a fee  of  ;^i,  is.  for 
twelve  lessons,  from  Miss  Frost,  Kindergarten  Dtipot, 
Berners  Street,  London,  W. 

Remuneration. — A Nursery  Governess  trained  on 
this  system  would  easily  find  a situation  with  double 
the  salary  she  might  otherwise  expect.  This  refers 
to  private  families.  For  School  Teaching  a Certificate 
would  be  desirable. 

Educational  Gymnastics. — A system,  which  comes 
to  us  from  Sweden,  is  now  in  great  favour.  It  is 
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that  of  Gymnastics,  or  exercises  with  the  limbs,  in 
order  to  assist  the  health  and  strength  of  the  whole 
body.  Wonderful  cures  have  been  worked  by  this 
system  where  spinal  diseases,  &c.,  were  setting  in. 
Instruction  on  this  subject  is  not  yet  fully  organised 
in  England ; but  any  one  can  hear  of  classes  to  teach 
it,  either  practically  alone  or  in  theory  also,  by  apply- 
ing to  a Swedish  lady,  certificated  and  qualified,  and 
recently  elected  head  of  the  system  of  Training  Board 
School  Teachers  in  these  gymnastics — Miss  Berg- 
mann,  2 Willoughby  Road,  Hampstead,  London. 

Remuneration. — As  with  the  Kindergarten  so  with 
Gymnastics,  the  remuneration  would  most  easily  be 
found  in  private  families;  but  if  any  one  were  to 
make  ^profession  of  the  system — as  some  ladies  have 
done,  even  going  to  Stockholm  to  study  and  gain  a 
certificate — they  would  be  sure  of  a good  income. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  practical  information  may  be 
useful  to  members  who  are  hesitating  whether  to 
adopt  teaching  as  their  profession ; and  perhaps  also, 
in  certain  points,  to  some  of  our  young  Associates. 

I will  but  add,  that  the  work  of  a Teacher  is  one 
which  can  never  be  duly  fulfilled  without  constant 
and  earnest  prayer. 


A.  M. 


II. 


PRIVATE  TEACHING. 

Such  of  our  girls  as  are  qualified  by  natural  re- 
finement, taste,  and  home  infiuences,  for  the  career 
of  a Teacher,  yet  are  not  strong  enough  for  National 
School  teaching,  inay  prefer  to  try  for  the  post  of 
Private  Governess.  1 am  not  now  speaking  of  girls 
preparing  for  the  highest  class  of  such  positions,  but 
of  the  daughters  of  respectable  tradesmen  in  a small 
way  of  business,  and  others  of  the  lower  middle  class. 
To  these,  two  kinds  of  such  work  are  open : that  of 
Nursery  Governess  in  a family  of  position,  or  of 
Governess  in  a fai-mer’s  or  tradesman’s  family.  Each 
has  its  advantages,  and  the  choice  depends  on  the 
taste  of  the  girl  and  her  parents. 

The  Worker. — A Private  Governess  requires  more 
careful  personal  training  than  a National  School- 
mistress. She  has  to  I’eside  in  the  family  of  her 
employer,  she  is  expected  to  give  the  tone  to  her 
pupils,  to  guide  them  by  her  example  as  well  as  by 
her  precept.  She  is  never  free.  Night  as  well  as 
day  she  will  have  to  take  some  charge  of  the  little 
creatures;  their  manners  at  table,  at  play,  in  their 

bedrooms,  will  probably  be  entrusted  to  her.  She 
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has  a mother’s  duties  without  a mother’s  privilege. 
She  must  learn  to  be  loving,  watchful,  thoughtful, 
ever  ready  to  act  or  to  direct,  yet  never  presuming, 
never  taking  the  place  of  a parent,  so  as  to  command 
or  punish  without  permission.  She  has  supreme 
need  of  tact.  These  qualities  can  only  come  by 
experience  and  time  : a girl  must  not  despair  of  her- 
self because  she  fails  at  first.  But  she  should  make 
of  every  mistake  a stepping-stone  to  rise  to  higher 
things;  and  if  she  has  a friend  in  her  clergyman’s 
wife,  or  other  such  friend,  she  should  consult  her 
often,  not  as  to  the  habits  (rr  duties  of  her  employer, 
for  such  gossip  must  always  be  avoided,  but  as  to  the 
best  arrangement  of  her  own  duties  to  them.  Such 
advice  will  often  prevent  a young  governess  from 
losing  a situation  where,  by  a little  patience  and  tact, 
she  may  be  a valued  friend  for  years.  Above  all, 
a private  governess  must  never  forget  that  her  work 
is  work  for  God,  that  she  is  training  souls  for  heaven, 
that  any  unfitting  word,  above  all,  any  false  excuse 
or  lie  in  her  lips,  may  do  infinite  harm  to  her  charges. 
Especially  let  her  never  teach  them  to  hide  from 
their  parents  any  fault  of  their  own,  or  any  improper 
habit  of  hers.  Such  conduct,  besides  being  contrary 
to  God’s  law,  is  sure  to  lose  her  all  that  she  has  to 
depend  on — namely,  her  own  good  name  and  high 
character. 

The  Training. — Suppose  a girl  to  start  with  the 
full  course  to  be  had  in  a National  School  or  small 
private  establishment,  she  will  then  need  the  so-called 
finish,  which  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  It  is  possible 
she  may  be  fit  for  the  post  of  under-teacher  in  a 
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respectable  country  boarding-school,  where  she  may 
obtain,  in  return  for  her  services,  board,  lodging,  ex- 
perience, and  further  instruction,  as  in  composition, 
French,  music,  and  the  elements  of  drawing.  She 
should  seek  advice  as  to  the  school  she  enters,  for 
what  she  will  require  is  sound  elementary  teaching, 
so  that  she  may  know  French  grammatically,  and 
speak  it  with  proper  accent ; in  music,  the  major  and 
minor  scales,  the  chief  chords  of  each  key,  the  rules 
of  time ; in  drawing,  how  to  make  a straight  Hne, 
how  to  shade  properly,  and  some  idea  of  perspective. 
She  should  ask  if  these  are  taught  in  the  school,  and 
if  not,  she  should  look  elsewhere;  for  superficial 
knowledge  is  worthless.  She  should  be  able  to  write 
a note  properly,  and  to  do  simple  sums  neatly  and 
correctly.  She  should  also  sew  well 

Time  of  Training. — Two  years  should  he  passed  in 
this  preparation ; but  if  it  be  actually  essential  to 
shorten  the  time,  one  may  suffice,  supposing  the 
girl  to  be  intelligent  and  very  industrious. 

Means  of  Obtaining  a Situation. — At  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  a half,  or  older,  a girl  may  hope  to  get  a 
situation.  If  not  clever,  or  if  labouring  under  any 
disadvantages  of  early  neglect,  she  will  do  well  to  give 
the  first  year’s  services.  A great  deal  depends  on 
judgment  in  drawing  up  an  advertisement  and  reply- 
ing to  answers  received.  It  is  far  best  to  insert  an 
advertisement  in  a paper  than  to  wait  for  private 
interest  or  to  answer  advertisements ; although,  if  a 
lady  friend  will  take  this  trouble  for  a girl,  she  may 
succeed  where  the  girl  herself  would  almost  certainly 
fail.  Almost  every  adveitisement  for  a governess 
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receives  from  20  to  100  answers ; and  in  such  a 
number,  superior  attainments  alone  command  atten- 
tion. 

The  best  papers  for  such  advertisements  are  the 
Church  Times  (for  families  of  strong  Church  tend- 
encies), or  the  Christian  World  (for  those  of  Evan- 
gelical opinions).  It  is  seldom  that  any  but  a 
respectable  home  is  obtained  through  these  papers. 
It  is  very  helpful  if  some  clergyman  or  lady  of  good 
position  will  lend  a name  to  an  advertisement,  which 
might  then  run  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Eev.  A.  B. recommends  as  Nursery  Gover- 

ness a trustworthy  young  person  of  gentle  manners. 

English,  French,  music,  good  needle-work.  Age  . 

Salary,  ^18. — Address,  .” 

Many  girls  lose  a good  chance  by  not  knowing  how 
to  reply  to  the  answers  sent  to  such  an  advertisement. 
We  will  suppose  a girl  gets  six  answers.  One  lady 
has  five  children,  another  two,  a third  only  one,  &c. 
The  girl  thinks  the  place  with  one  child  must  be  best. 
She  declines  the  others,  answers  only  this,  finds  her 
music  insufiicient  or  some  other  drawback,  loses  all, 
and  has  to  advertise  again.  She  should  reply  to  all 
the  ladies  somewhat  as  follows  ; — 

“ Madam, — I have  received  your  kind  letter  in  answer 
to  my  advertisement,  and  beg  to  say  I shall  be  happy  to 
try  to  please  you  if  you  consider  me  suitable.  I was 

educated  in  school ; my  experience  of  children  has 

been ; I should  have  no  objection  to  such  personal 

care  of  the  children  and  their  clothes  as  you  describe,  and, 
with  patterns,  would  endeavour  to  do  the  needle-work  you 
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require.  I shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  wbat  holi- 
days you  allow,  whether  I should  be  able  to  attend  church 
regularly,  to  have  some  time  for  my  own  studies,  and  be 
permitted  to  use  the  piano  for  a short  daily  practice  ; also 

whether  you  pay  laundress  and  fare  to . I am.  Madam, 

yours  respectfully, 

The  concluding  questions  should  never  be  omitted, 
as  ladies  will  sometimes,  alas ! be  more  unjust  to 
governesses  than  they  would  venture  to  be  to  a ser- 
vant, and  the  girl  needs  protection  on  these  points. 

All  letters  should  be  kept,  threaded  through  at  the 
top  left-hand  corner.  They  may  be  useful  years  after. 
In  the  end  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  place 
Avhich  at  first  seemed  hardest  was  more  comfortable 
than  that  which  promised  most.  When  a girl  has 
chosen  her  place,  she  should  try  to  keep  it  for  a year 
at  least,  and,  above  all,  try  to  obhge.  It  is  most 
important  for  her  to  earn  a good  reference.  If  she 
dislikes  the  post,  she  must  not  show  temper  or  make 
herself  disagreeable,  but  choose  a proper  moment  and 
pretext  (such  as  health,  necessity  for  self-improve- 
ment), and  give  due  notice.  If  she  leaves  in  ill- 
temper  she  has  no  reference  to  be  relied  on,  and  is  in 
sad  phght  indeed. 

A girl  should  not  leave  on  account  of  much  work  ; 
if  she  is  healthy  and  gets  good  food,  it  will  not  hurt 
her ; but  a damp  bedroom  should  be  complained  of, 
and  if  not  altered  the  girl  should  leave,  as  it  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  permanent  suffering.  A low  moral 
tone  among  the  elders  of  the  family,  or  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  grown-up  sons,  is  a cause  for  leaving 
at  once.  A governess  must  never  allow  any  liberties 
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from  young  men  of  the  family.  She  should  not  allow 
them  to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name,  nor  ever  call 
them  by  theirs  without  a preceding  “ Mr.,”  as  “Mr. 
John,”  &c.  She  should  not  grow  too  familiar  with 
visitors,  or  let  any  kindness  lead  her  to  take  a liberty. 
For  these  things  tact  and  sense  are  required  ; no 
rules  can  be  written. 

Remuneration. — It  has  been  said  ah’eady  that  a 
very  young  or  inexperienced  governess  may  be  wise 
to  give  her  services  for  the  first  year,  but  in  that 
case  she  should  be  sure  of  having  time  given  for  her 
own  studies.  She  may  also  claim  to  be  treated  as 
one  of  the  family,  and  if  the  people  are  nice  this  will 
be  of  value  in  helping  to  give  her  tone  and  manner. 

She  would  hardly  ask  more  than  ^18  to  begin 
with,  and  should  be  content  with  ;^i6.  She  will 
rise  in  two  or  three  years  to  ^£20,  but  will  scarcely 
get  beyond  unless  she  uses  her  spare  time  well,  so  as 
to  improve  her  knowledge  and  obtain  a superior 
situation. 

How  to  improve  Education. — A governess  can 
never  say  that  she  has  completed  her  training  : educa- 
tion may  continue  for  a lifetime,  and  she  who  says 
“ I know  enough,”  knows  nothing  yet  as  she  ought  to 
know.  She  should  read,  for  at  least  an  hour  daily, 
simple  French,  good  English,  including  the  standard 
authors  of  our  language,  works  of  history  and  bio- 
graphy. She  should  correspond  with  some  friend 
who  can  write  good  letters,  embodying  sensible  and 
just  thoughts.  She  should  put  by  some  part  of  her 
salary  for  lessons  on  the  piano,  in  French,  in  arith- 
metic, or  whatever  subject  she  is  weakest  in;  only 
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one  subject  at  a time,  for  if  she  does  her  duty  by  her 
employer  she  has  not  time  for  more  without  injury 
to  her  health.  She  must  not  sit  up  late  to  read,  for 
that  would  be  dishonest,  by  robbing  her  employer  of 
her  strength. 

Young  persons  need  a proper  time  for  repose. 
Nor  must  she  spend  so  much  money  on  her  studies, 
or  even  in  gifts  to  her  parents  should  they  need  it, 
as  to  deprive  herself  of  neat  and  proper  clothing. 
It  is  painful  to  a lady  to  have  an  untidy  or  ill-dressed 
governess.  She  can  get  lessons  by  correspondence 
which  will  train  her  mind  thoroughly,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  means  of  improvement. 

Examinations. — Certificates  of  the  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  Universities  obtained  by  the  local  examina- 
tions, or  that  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  are  very 
useful  to  private  governesses ; but  a person  must  be 
very  strong  to  study  for  them  while  engaged  in 
tuition.  It  would  be  well  to  save  enough  to  remain 
for  a year  at  liberty,  to  reside  in  France,  or  Germany 
if  possible,  to  study  the  language,  or  to  remain  in 
England  studying  for  a public  examination. 
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There  is  always  a demand  for  really  intelligent  and 
capable  Nurses  to  attend  on  the  sick,  both  in 
hospitals  and  at  their  own  homes,  and  there  are 
possibly  many  girls  who  are  well  qualified,  and  who 
would  become  admirable  nurses  with  proper  training, 
but  who  have  never  seriously  thought  of  Nursing  as 
a future  for  themselves ; perhaps  only  for  want  of 
opportunity.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  some  of  these  that  this  paper  is  written, 
to  give  them  some  idea  of  what  the  life  and  work  are, 
what  prospect  for  the  future  they  afford,  and  what 
duties  are  undertaken  by  a woman  who  wishes  to 
make  nursing  her  profession. 

It  is  not  a profession  which  ought  to  be  entered 
upon  very  young.  A girl  must  weigh  seriously  the 
task  she  is  undertaking;  she  must  remember  that 
she  will  not  have  merely  a certain  amount  of  work 
to  get  through,  but  that  on  her  gentleness  and 
patience  will  depend  the  comfort  of  many  suffering 
and  helpless  patients. 

It  is  true  that  in  hospitals  for  sick  children,  where 
the  work  is  considered  less  trying,  and  there  are 
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fewer  temptations,  girls  are  admitted  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  sometimes  even  at  seventeen  or  eighteen ; 
and  though  I cannot  say  that  I advise  any  one  to 
commence  so  early,  still  there  may  be  some  to  whom 
it  is  important  to  be  able  to  begin  their  nursing  life 
at  once,  without  having  to  wait  till  they  are  older. 
General  hospitals  do  not  take  in  probationers  till  they 
are  past  twenty,  and  very  many  of  the  best  training 
institutions  positively  refuse  all  who  apply  to  them 
under  twenty-five.  But  the  years  spent  before  this 
age  would  not  have  been  wasted.  To  have  been  in 
service  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  nursing. 
The  matron  of  a large  hospital  has  said  to  me,  “ A 
good  servant  is  already  half  trained ; ” and,  indeed,  if 
she  has  achieved  habits  of  self-control,  industry,  and 
obedience,  she  will  find  hospital  life,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  training,  come  easy  to  her.  But  no  girl  need 
fear  that  a superior  education  will  be  wasted  if  she 
becomes  a nurse.  In  several  large  hospitals  educated 
gentlewomen  alone  are  employed,  and  everywhere  a 
well-educated  woman  will  more  certainly  rise  to  the 
higher  positions  of  trust 

Generally  lectures  and  classes  are  provided  for  the 
probationers,  and  examinations  which  they  must  pass 
before  they  can  obtain  certificates  of  capability.  But 
even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  any  probationer 
can  learn  a great  deal  by  attentively  watching  the 
different  cases  under  her  care,  by  listening  to  the 
questions  and  remarks  of  the  doctors  as  they  make 
their  rounds,  and  by  trying  to  understand  the  use  of 
the  remedies  employed.  A probationer  who  thus 
takes  a real  interest  in  her  work  will  always  find 
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the  “ sister,”  or  head  nurse  of  her  ward,  ready  to  help 
her  with  advice  or  explanation.  If  she  can  afford 
books,  A Ilandhooli  of  Nursing,  by  Catherine  J. 
Wood,  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Children’s 
Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street  (price  3s.  6d.),  is  a 
most  excellent  book,  and  contains  a great  deal  of 
advice  and  help,  and  also  a glossary  of  the  ordi- 
nary medical  terms,  with  the  weights  and  measures, 
abbreviations,  &c. , used  in  prescriptions.  Hoblyn’s 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms  (price  los.  6d.)  is  very 
useful,  and  gives  much  information. 

In  most  hospitals  breakfast  is  at  6.30,  and  work 
in  the  wards  begins  at  7.  Usually  there  is  a “ ward 
maid,”  or  scrubber,  to  do  the  roughest  work,  such  as 
scouring  the  floors,  cleaning  grates,  &c.  ; but  a good 
deal  of  ward  work  remains  for  the  probationer  never- 
theless. There  is  dusting,  sweeping,  and  cleaning 
utensils,  and  it  is  her  duty,  of  course,  to  do  every- 
thing connected  with  the  patients,  such  as  making 
beds  and  washing  and  attending  to  the  helpless  ones. 
This  naturally  entails  much  troublesome  and  often 
disagreeable  work,  but  no  good  nurse  will  consider 
any  office  beneath  her  if  it  is  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
her  patient.  Of  course  a probationer  has  only  to  do 
the  work  that  is  set  her  by  the  “sister”  of  her  ward, 
from  whom  she  receives  her  orders,  and  who  will 
explain  to  her  how  it  is  to  be  done ; but  after  a time, 
as  she  gets  accustomed  to  her  work  and  surroundings, 
she  will  gradually  be  trusted  with  more  responsibility 
than  at  first,  and  then  she  will  be  obliged  to  depend 
on  herself. 

Miss  Wood,  in  her  Handhoolc,  say.®,  “ Six  general 
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qualifications  are  needed  to  make  a thorough  nurse, 
viz.,  presence  of  mind,  gentleness,  accui-acy,  memory, 
observation,  and  forethought.”  Any  one  can  at 
least  endeavour  to  possess  these.  When  a pro- 
bationer is  sent  to  do  a dressing,  or  to  attend  on 
some  helpless  patient,  she  will  require  both  memory 
and  forethought.  It  is  immense  waste  of  time  and 
temper,  and  very  trying  to  the  sick  person,  if  she 
has  to  run  at  the  last  moment  to  collect  the  things 
w’hich  ought  to  have  been  remembered  before. 

Then,  observation  and  accuracy  are  most  essential, 
to  be  able  to  give  a report  to  the  head  nurse  or  the 
doctor  of  the  effect  of  the  various  remedies ; or  she 
may  have  to  keep  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  the  temperature,  and  the  respiration.  Per- 
haps she  does  not  herself  understand  the  value 
of  all  the  details,  but  on  her  accuracy  and  truth- 
fulness may  depend  much  of  the  treatment  of  the 
case.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  a nurse  gains 
sufficient  experience  for  this,  but  she  will  have 
made  the  task  much  easier  and  shorter  if  she  has 
practised  a quick  observation  and  cultivated  her 
memory. 

The  need  for  presence  of  mind  must  be  obvious  to 
all.  A person  who  grows  flurried  and  excited  or 
helpless  in  an  emergency,  can  never  be  a good 
nurse,  but  the  regular  routine  of  hospital  work,  and 
the  having  every  appliance  ready  to  hand,  makes 
presence  of  mind  in  a hospital  comparatively 
easier  than  in  sudden  cases  of  accident  or  illness 
at  home. 

Then  with  regard  to  gentleness.  When  we  con- 
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sider  that  even  in  daily  home  life  there  is  no  event 
so  trivial  that  it  does  not  influence  the  character  to 
some  slight  extent  for  good  or  for  evil,  how  much 
more  must  this  be  the  case  in  an  hospital,  where  the 
nurses  are  constantly  surrounded  by  the  most  terrible 
sorrow  and  suffering  1 If  the  sight  of  it  does  not 
open  their  sympathies  and  make  them  every  day 
more  capable  of  feeling  with  and  for  others,  it  must, 
on  the  contrary,  gradually  deaden  their  feelings,  and 
sometimes  make  them  capable  of  real  carelessness 
and  cruelty,  such  as  they  never  would  have  dreamt 
of  at  first. 

Miss  Wood  concludes  her  advice  to  nurses  with 
these  words : “ Gentleness  of  the  heart  will  teach 
gentleness  to  the  hand  and  manners.  I can  give  you 
no  better  rule  than  to  put  yourself  in  your  patient’s 
place,  ...  a sick  man  among  strangers,  obliged  to 
ask  for  every  little  thing  from  cold,  unloving  hands, 

. . . then  surely  your  touch  will  be  more  gentle, 
your  manner  more  sympathising.  . . . Let  no  nurse 
despise  the  stress  laid  on  the  cultivation  of  these 
general  qualifications.  A determination  to  make 
them  her  own  will  place  her  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
nursing  sisterhood.” 

Those  who  really  wish  to  be  nurses,  and  who  hope 
to  win  good  employment  and  good  positions  for 
themselves  as  nurses,  will  not  be  easily  frightened  at 
the  idea  of  self-denial  and  hard  work  : but  there  may 
be  others  to  whom  these  words  seem  more  alarminsr 
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than  they  need,  for  the  daily  life  in  a hospital  is 
certainly  far  from  being  gloomy.  I myself  have 
been  a probationer,  and  I cannot  believe  that  any 
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one  who  tries  to  do  her  work  well  can  fail  to  take 
an  eager  interest  in  it,  and  in  her  patients.  I do 
not  think  I know  any  one  who  has  given  up  nursing 
after  a fair  trial,  from  not  liking  it ; and  there  are 
numbers  of  women  who  are  professional  nurses  from 
pure  love  of  the  work. 

Then  a probationer  is  sure  to  make  friends  among 
her  fellow-workers,  and  during  the  precious  hours 
allowed  for  rest  or  for  out-door  exercise  there  is  time 
for  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

The  Lady  Superintendents  of  more  than  fifty 
ho.spitals  in  different  parts  of  England  have  most 
kindly  sent  information  about  their  training  of  pro- 
bationers, with  the  view  of  Members  of  the  G.F.S. 
wishing  to  become  nurses.*  They  speak  encourag- 
ingly of  the  work  there  is  to  be  done,  and  the  opening 
it  affoi’ds  to  those  who  are  willing  to  undertake  it. 
One  says : “ I have  never  known  any  of  my  nurses 
regret  the  life  they  have  chosen ; they  all  seem 
happy  and  contented.”  But  all  add  a warning  to 
those  who  do  not  begin  the  work  in  the  right  spirit. 
Something  more  is  needed  than  the  mere  wish  to 
earn  a livelihood ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  a sentimental  idea  that  it  is  charming  to 
minister  to  the  sick  and  suffering  will  soon  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  uninteresting  and  often  disagreeable 
details  which  will  try  their  patience  every  day. 

There  are  a number  of  applications  for  nearly 
every  vacancy  as  pi’obationer,  and  a vacancy  must 
sometimes  be  waited  for ; but  no  girl  who  is  in 
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earnest  need  despair  of  finding  one.  The  London 
hospitals,  of  course,  afford  greater  and  more  varied 
experience,  as  they  must  have  a larger  number  of 
very  severe  cases,  and  for  a nurse  who  is  to  become 
“sister”  of  a ward  in  any  of  the  large  training 
hospitals  with  a number  of  probationers  under  her, 
this  is  an  important  and  necessary  consideration ; 
but  the  wards  of  our  first-rate  provincial  hospitals 
often  afford  more  thorough  practical  training  in  a 
shorter  time : there  is  generally  more  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  niceties  of  the  work,  and  the  patients 
can  be  considered  and  treated  more  as  individual 
beings.  It  is  altogether  less  confusing  to  a beginner 
than  the  wear  and  tear  of  one  of  the  immense 
metropolitan  hospitals,  which  have  large  clinical 
schools  attached  to  them. 

A girl  should  apply  in  person  at  the  hospital  she 
wishes  to  enter,  and  ask  to  see  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent (or,  if  this  is  impossible,  she  can  write,  or 
had  better  ask  a lady  friend  to  write),  in  order  to 
learn  when  a vacancy  is  likely  to  occur,  and  when, 
if  she  is  suitable,  she  may  expect  to  become  a pro- 
bationer. She  will  probably  receive  a printed  paper 
containing  the  rules  of  the  hospital,  and  another 
paper  of  questions  as  to  age,  health,  character, 
previous  occupation,  &c.,  to  which  she  must  fill  in 
the  answers. 

Probationary  Nurses  are  always  admitted,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  at  least  one  month  on  trial  (occa- 
sionally it  is  three  months),  so  that  a girl  is  able  to 
try  practically  whether  she  likes  the  life  or  no  before 
she  engages  herself  to  it.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
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she  is  at  liberty  to  leave  if  she  wishes  ; but  if  found 
suitable,  she  will  be  generally  required  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  hospital 
for  three  years,  and  to  “ be  ready  to  attend  on  the 
sick,  whether  rich  or  poor,  in  the  hospital  or  at  their 
private  homes,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  shall 
direct.” 

The  term  is  nearly  always  for  three  years. 
Hospitals  cannot  afford  to  pay  wages  to  their  pro- 
bationers from  the  beginning  unless  they  are  assured 
of  their  services  for  some  time  after  they  have  be- 
come efficient ; therefore,  in  those  hospitals  where 
they  are  not  bound  beyond  their  year  of  probation,  no 
wages,  as  a rule,  are  given ; and  some  hospitals  even 
require  a fee  for  training.  The  engagement  to  remain 
can  always  be  cancelled  by  the  Committee  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a satisfactory  reason  ; but  any  nurse  break- 
ing her  engagement  will  forfeit  one  quarter’s  wages, 
or  has  to  pay  a fine  of  from  to  ^^5. 

Wages  vary  from  ;^8  to  ;^i6  for  the  first  year, 
and  from  ^^14  to  ;^2  2 for  the  second  and  third 
years.  The  amount  of  the  wages  received  at  the 
beginning  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  really 
good  training,  which  is  indispensable  to  a nurse  who 
means  to  “ get  on ; ” if  she  once  succeeds  in  securing 
this,  she  may  be  confident  of  her  future ; she  will 
never  want  for  good  employment,  and  she  may  obtain 
important  situations  of  tiaist  and  responsibility,  such 
as  the  charge  of  a ward,  or,  if  a really  superior 
woman,  possibly  the  charge  of  a hospital. 

After  the  first  three  years  the  salaries  are  gradually 
raised ; the  pay  received  by  fully  trained  nurses,  and 
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by  those  in  charge  of  wards,  varies  in  different  places 
from  ;^20  to  ^34  a-year.  In  addition  to  their 
training  and  salary,  nurses  are  supplied  with  board, 
lodging,  washing,  and  medical  attendance,  and  after 
their  month’s  trial,  also  with  uniform  clothing  (con- 
sisting of  washing-dresses,  caps,  and  aprons),  which 
must  always  be  worn  in  the  hospital  or  when  engaged 
in  private  nursing.  The  outdoor  dress  is  left  to  the 
nurse  herself,  but  it  is  required  to  be  plain  and  neat. 
Each  nurse  is  entitled  to  either  two  or  three  weeks’ 
leave  of  absence  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  hours 
of  daily  recreation  vary  very  much.  Some  super- 
intendents give  their  probationers  about  two  hours’ 
leave  every  day ; others,  only  twice  or  thrice  a week, 
with  every  other  Sunday  afternoon,  or  sometimes  a 
Avhole  day  once  a month.  In  some  hospitals  the 
nurses  are  allowed  two  evenings  a week.  In  some, 
the  probationers  are  always  “off  duty”  by  8.30  in 
the  evening;  in  others,  they  must  remain  in  the 
wards  till  nine,  or  even  ten.  Nurses  on  night  duty 
have  always  two  hours  in  the  morning  for  out-door 
exercise,  before  the  time  appointed  for  them  to  go  to 
bed. 

In  “Nursing  Homes,”  or  Institutions  for  Trained 
Nui-ses,  the  Lady  Superintendents  engage  a limited 
number  of  probationers  and  send  them  to  a hospital 
for  six  months  or  a year  of  training,  during  which 
time  they  are  subject  in  all  things  to  the  rules  of 
that  hospital.  Their  training  over,  they  will  return 
to  the  Institution  to  which  they  belong,  having 
previously  agreed  to  serve  it  for  a term  of  not  less 
than  three  years,  in  return  for  their  training.  They 
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will  be  employed  in  district  and  private  nursing. 
Their  wages  for  the  first  year  (that  of  their  training) 
are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  proba- 
tioners in  the  same  hospital ; for  the  second  year 
they  vary  from  ;^i  5 to  1 8 ; for  the  third  year  they 
are  generally  ;^2o,  with  uniform,  board,  lodging,  and 
washing.  Afterwards,  if  the  nurses  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  Home,  the  salaries  will  gradually  be 
raised  to  ;^2  5 or  ^^30  a-year;  but  one  or  two  In- 
stitutions give  no  pay  while  the  probationers  are 
receiving  their  training,  and  begin  the  salary  s.t  2^ 
the  second  year. 

During  the  last  two  3'ears  an  Association  has  been 
formed  to  introduce  trained  nurses  into  Workhouse 
Infirmaries.  The  great  Infirmaries  in  London,  and 
a few  other  large  towns,  have  already  made  immense 
strides  in  this  direction.  They  have  trained  nurses 
in  all  the  more  responsible  posts ; but  as  the  supply 
is  nothing  equal  to  the  demand,  they  find  it  necessary 
to  train  a class  of  nurses  expressly  for  their  own 
work.  In  nearly  all  Large  Workhouse  Infirmaries 
they  still  take  girls  (as  young  as  eighteen  or  twenty) 
as  assistanLnurses,  giving  them  ;^i6  a-year,  rising 
to  ^ig,  with  board,  &c.,  found.  But  the  Associa- 
tion does  not  consider  that  their  own  infirmary  wards 
afford  sufficient  training  to  qualify  nurses  for  the 
charge  of  a ward,  and  therefore  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  procure  them  training  in  one  of  the  general 
hospitals ; but  the  cost  of  this  obliges  them  to  limit 
their  numbers.  There  is  an  office  at  No.  44  Berners 
Street,  which  is  open  twice  a-week  for  nurses  and 
probationers ; any  one  can  apply  who  wishes  to 
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undertake  workhouse  nursing.  The  Association  do 
not  wish  for  probationers  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  as  after  their  year  of  training,  if  certified,  they 
will  at  once  be  placed  in  charge  of  a ward  with  ;^20 
a-year.*  C.  G.  L. 

* The  work  of  District  Nursing  among  the  poor  is  largely 
increasing  and  very  interesting.  Information  concerning  it 
may  be  had,  among  others,  fjom  Mrs.  Malleson,  Dixton 
Manor,  Winchcomb. 


IV. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  * 

The  System. — Of  the  many  questions  asked  about 
the  Kindergarten  system,  the  most  frequent  are — 
“What  does  the  Kindergarten  teach?”  “ To  what 
does  it  lead  in  after-life  ? ” “ Why  is  it  a better 

system  than  the  old  dry  book  learning  ? ” 

Having  had  some  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  system,  I venture  to  reply  to  these  questions. 
The  Kindergarten  system  develops  the  child’s  mind, 
takes  the  child  as  a child,  and  deals  with  it  as  such, 
draws  it  out  instead  of  cramming  it,  makes  the  child 
happy  and  its  life  a pleasure;  it  will  amuse  itself 
and  those  around  it  instead  of  being  a constant 
worry  to  its  mother  and  nurse.  The  child  will 
become  more  observant  and  inquiring  about  things 
connected  with  its  every-day  life  : it  will  enjoy  better 
health,  because  it  is  employed. 

The  object  of  a Kindergarten  is  to  prepare  a child 
for  school  life ; and  this  is  done  by  making  obedience 
and  accuracy  the  leading  principles  of  the  child’s  life. 

■*  This  system,  begun  in  Germany  by  Frobel,  and  now  very 
popular  in  England,  was  spoken  of  in  the  article  on  “ National 
School  Teaching,”  see  p.  6. 
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Becoming  fond  of  a Kindergarten,  the  child  gradu- 
ally becomes  fond  of  learning  in  any  form,  and  will 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  for  school-life 
to  begin.  It  must  be  understood,  that  until  the 
“transition  class”  is  entered,  books  are  but  little  used 
in  a Kindergarten,  the  instruction  being  entirely  by 
object  and  oral  teaching ; the  songs  and  games  used 
are  all  means  of  instruction  in  some  form  or  other — 
' a reason  being  given  for  everything  that  is  done — 
and  what  to  a looker-on  seems  mere  play  is  absolutely 
work,  only  it  is  done  in  a pleasing  and  amusing  way, 
such  as  the  child  is  capable  of  receiving.  Besides 
this,  the  games  are  invaluable  for  deportment  and 
gymnastic  exercises.  A child,  like  a plant,  requires 
a great  amount  of  care  and  training;  the  plant  is 
given  water,  but  to  the  child  its  place  is  taken  by 
useful  and  instructive  occupations.  Both  need  much 
watching,  and  as  the  plant  at  times  requires  more 
air  and  water,  so  at  times  does  the  child  require  more 
wholesome  nourishment,  mentally  and  physically. 
For  instance,  a delicate  child  requires  constant  change 
in  its  occupations,  any  one  of  which  ought  not  to 
continue  for  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes;  it  ought  to  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
be  most  carefully  fed.  The  observance  of  these  rules 
conduces  to  both  the  health  and  the  temper  of  the 
child. 

The  Teacher. — A Kindergarten  teacher  must  under- 
stand Hygiene,  or  the  laws  of  health,  the  principles 
of  Botany,  Zoology,  Harmony,  Practical  Gardening, 
and  Chemistry  as  far  as  the  laws  of  health  are  con- 
cerned. I have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  it  is 
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easy  to  teach  a young  child,  that  almost  any  one  is 
capable  of  doing  so ; but  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  people  are  in  the  minority  who  can  put  great 
meanings  into  language  such  as  a little  child  can 
understand ; and  I believe  less  tact  is  required  to 
teach  a child  of  ten  than  one  of  three. 

I have  known  instances  of  children  who  have  been 
to  an  ordinary  school  until  the  age  of  nine,  and  who, 
when  moved  to  a Kindergarten,  have  been  found 
more  backward  than  those  of  seven  who  have  been 
trained  at  the  Kindergarten ; the  elder  ones  having 
received  only  surface  teaching,  and  the  others  the 
A B C,  or  groundwork  of  education.  A Kinder- 
garten educates.  We  too  frequently  misapply  that 
term,  and  confuse  it  with  instruction,  as  though  the 
terms  were  synonymous,  and  thus  confusion  often 
arises. 

Instruction  is  imparting  knowledge,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  educational,  the  subject  making  it  more 
or  less  so,  and  the  method  of  teaching  goes  far  to 
prove  whether  the  course  of  study  will  tend  to 
educate  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  education  may 
be  carried  on  apart  from  book  learning ; it  must  im- 
prove the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  in  its  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  culture,  or  it  will  fall  short 
of  its  pure  and  true  mission.  A Kindergarten  teaches 
through  the  senses;  a child  can  always  understand 
what  it  can  see  and  handle.  As  the  body  requires 
nourishment  in  the  shape  of  good  wholesome  food, 
so  does  the  mind ; and  a teacher  must  be  as  careful  as 
a nurse  not  to  overstrain  the  mind  or  tax  the  brain. 
Both  the  time  for  a lesson  and  the  manner  in  which 
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it  is  given,  ought  to  be  well  chosen,  so  that  the  child 
may  thoroughly  take  in  what  is  given,  as  over-work- 
ing is  quite  as  injurious  as  over-eating. 

To  teach  a child  properly  you  must  first  get  a firm 
hold  of  its  affections ; in  gaining  that  point  you  will 
have  the  child  entirely  under  your  control ; it  will 
watch  your  every  movement,  and  try  to  imitate  all 
you  do  and  say.  Hence  the  importance  of  being 
always  on  your  guard  in  the  presence  of  a child. 
Without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  children,  a 
dull  child  will  become  bright,  and  a bright  child  w'ill 
have  its  ideas  gradually  and  gently  trained  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
au7j  girl  can  be  a good  Kindergarten  teacher;  it 
requires  one  who  is  fond  of  children,  and  who  has 
very  great  patience,  also  plenty  of  tact  and  general 
information. 

When  children  are  naughty,  parents  are  often 
unwise  enough  to  say,  “ You  shall  be  sent  to  school,” 
using  it  as  a threat,  and  giving  the  children  a perfect 
dread  of  school-life  before  they  ever  enter  a schoolroom. 
Let  them  but  attend  a good  Kindergarten  for  a short 
time,  and  all  their  fears  will  be  dispelled.  I know 
for  a fact  that  children  who  attend  a Kindergarten 
will  cry  if  kept  away,  and  will  look  upon  it  as  a 
punishment. 

Training. — A person  can  learn  the  system,  and  if 
possessed  of  the  before-mentioned  qualities  (viz.,  fond- 
ness of  children,  patience,  tact,  &c.),  become  an 
efiicient  teacher  by  attending  a good  Kindergarten 
College  for  at  least  a year.  Boarders  have  the 
advantage  over  those  who  attend  daily  by  being 
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allowed  the  use  of  the  text-books  from  the  College 
library.  Much  useful  knowledge  of  the  system  can 
be  gained  in  one  term,  provided  the  student  is  very 
persevering  and  quick.  One  or  two  cases  have  come 
before  me,  when,  after  attending  college  for  only  one 
term,  the  students  have  taught  children  most  success- 
fully, but  these  are  exceptional  cases  ; as  a rule  it  is 
desirable  to  give  a longer  time  to  study.  Lectures 
are  also  given  in  the  evening  for  those  already  engaged 
in  daily  teaching  ; but  for  all  those  who  can  give  the 
time  I should  strongly  recommend  a proper  course 
of  study,  which  will  give  the  student  the  chance  of 
gaining  a certificate.  A very  attentive  and  hard 
worker,  I feel  sure,  might  accomplish  her  object  in  a 
}mar,  but  I candidly  confess  it  would  require  very 
close  application. 

Kindergarten  College. — A college  which  stands 
high  in  educational  repute  is  “The  Koyal  English 
Training  College,”  83  Gloucester  Road,  South  Ken- 
sington. The  Principal  has  arranged  it  on  the 
Anglicised  form ; and  the  certificates  gained  there 
will  be  equal  in  value  to  those  of  any  Kindergarten 
College  in  England ; that  being  the  case,  of  course 
the  students  can  easily  obtain  engagements. 

Remuneration. — The  remuneration  given  to  Kin- 
dergarten teachers  varies  from  forty  to  two  hundred 
guineas  a year,  according  to  the  energy  and  capacity 
of  the  teacher.  The  system  of  learning  in  twelve 
lessons  is  very  good  for  mothers  and  nurses,  but  not 
for  students  unless  they  will  own  that  that  is  all  the 
instruction  they  have  had  upon  the  subject,  as  so 
many  do  harm  to  the  system  by  calling  themselves 
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Kindergarten  teachers  when  in  reality  they  have  but 
a superficial  knowledge  of  it.  The  system  is  gaining 
ground  in  England,  and  will  soon  occupy  a prominent 
part  in  the  educational  world,  and  the  demand  for 
teachers  is  getting  beyond  the  supply.  The  College 
at  Gloucester  Road  is  open  to  visitors  on  Wednesdays, 
and  is  really  worth  a visit.  It  is  quite  a treat  to  see 
the  children  so  bright  and  interested  over  their  work. 
Information  respecting  the  College,*  and  the  system 
generally,  can  always  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Miss 
Frost  (with  stamped  envelope)  at  the  College  itself, 
or  at  the  “Kindergarten  Emporium,”  c?  Berners 
Street,  W. 

J.  F. 

N’ote. — Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Frbbel 
Society  has  largely  improved  its  organisation.  All 
information  can  be  obtained  at  12  Buckingham 
Street,  Adelphi. — Editoe. 

* Terms  for  Boarders,  50  giiiueas  per  annum. 

15  „ 

or,  6 „ per  term. 

12  Lessons  i guinea. 


V. 


TEACHING  THE  DEAF. 

For  women  workers  the  best  of  mottoes  is: — “Bear 
ye  one  another’s  burdens.”  It  is  how  to  lift  the 
burden  of  dumbness  from  thousands  of  innocent 
children  that  this  paper  points  the  way.  To  become 
a teacher  of  the  deaf  by  the  system  known  as  the 
German  or  Pure  Oral  system  is  to  join  with  those  * 
whose  one  endeavour  is  to  remove  a sore  burden 
which  for  many  years  has  been  laid  on  thousands  of 
English  children,  not  by  the  Will  of  the  Almighty, 
not  by  any  natural  cause,  but  simply  by  the  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  teachers,  who 
taught  them  on  what  is  sometimes  called  the  “ silent  ” 
system,  which  used  signs,  gestures,  and  spelling  on 
the  lingers,  but  made  no  attempt  to  train  the  voices 
God  had  given  to  these  as  to  all  human  children 
with  perfect  brains.  For  more  than  a hundred 
years  in  Germany  such  children  have  been  taught 
to  speak  aloud,  and  to  understand  what  was  spoken 

* The  Society  for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  German  (or  Pure  Oral)  system  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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to  them  by  observing  the  movements  of  the  mouth 
in  speaking.  Thus,  now,  are  the  majority  of  deaf 
children  taught  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is 
a worthy  work  to  recommend  to  our  young  teachers 
belonging  to  the  better  educated  classes  to  join  those 
whose  one  object  is  to  remove  this  reproach  of 
dumbness  from  our  midst.  All  that  has  been  said 
of  those  who  are  to  undertake  education  at  all, 
whether  national  or  in  private  families,  applies  in 
an  increased  degree  to  those  who  would  take  up 
this  higher  way  of  living  for  others.  Good  health, 
good  manners,  high  principle,  tact,  patience,  gentle- 
ness, love  of  children,  firmness,  the  gift  of  keep- 
ing order,  combined  with  a correct  pronunciation 
and  good  clear  utterance,  with  a well-formed  mouth, 
are  absolutely  necessary;  and  added  to  these  there 
must  be  a sound  English  education  as  a ground- 
work for  that  technical  training  which  is  to  be 
obtained  at  the  Training  College  for  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf,  Castle  Bar  Hill,  Ealing. 

Young  persons,  either  men  or  women,  not  younger 
than  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  eligible  for  this 
training.  If  theythave  already  obtained  a certificate 
from  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local,  or  any  other 
recognised  public  body  of  examiners,  such  a certificate 
will  suffice  to  qualify  a candidate  for  admission ; 
but  if  this  have  not  been  gained,  a preliminary 
examination  in  English,  spelling,  composition,  note- 
taking at  lectures,  and  arithmetic  must  be  passed 
before  entering  the  Ealing  Training  College.  The 
Training  College  is  wholly  undenominational.  An- 
nual examinations  are  held  and  certificates  granted 
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to  those  students  who  complete  not  less  than  one 
year’s  course  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations. 

In-students  are  required  to  assist  in  the  care  and 
domestic  management  of  the  pupils  out  of  school- 
hours.  In-students  pay  a fee  of  for  boai’d 

and  lodging  during  their  twelve  months’  residence 
in  the  Training  College,  but  no  charge  is  made  for 
their  training. 

Out-students  have  to  board  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  pay  a fee  of  ;j^4S  to  the  Society 
for  their  training.  Either  of  these  classes  can 
obtain  grants  from  the  Assisted  Students’  Funds 
towards  these  fees — the  grants  varying  from  jQio 
to  ;^2  5 according  to  circumstances;  these  loans 
to  be  repaid  by  the  recipients  on  their  obtaining 
employment  after  gaining  their  certificates. 

Young  women  who  are  unable,  even  with  this 
help,  to  meet  the  above  fees,  but  who  still  are  fitted 
and  desire  to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf,  have 
another  course  open  to  them — that  of  becoming 
pupil  teachers  in  the  Classes  for  the  Deaf  connected 
with  the  London  School  Board.  These  pupil  teachers 
must  be  indentured  to  the  Rev.  William  Stainer, 
27  Alexandra  Villas,  Finsbury  Park,  W.,  the  Super- 
intendent of  these  Classes,  for  a term  of  four  j-ears. 
During  the  two  first  of  these  they  will  have  to 
attend  half-time  in  the  Classes  under  a Certificated 
Teacher,  and  the  other  half  at  the  Ealing  Training 
College.  On  completing  these  two  years  they  can  go 
up  for  examination,  and  obtain  the  same  certificate 
upon  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  examina- 
tion as  those  students  who  have  resided  in  or 
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studied  wholly  at  the  Training  College  for  twelve 
months. 

On  obtaining  their  certificates  these  pupil  teachers 
will  receive  a rising  salary,  commencing  at  ;^3o 
per  annum. 

Certificated  Teachers  undertaking  School  Board 
Classes  in  London  or  elsewhere,  after  studying  full 
time  at  the  Training  College,  can  command  from 
£f>o  to  a year.  In  private  families  the 

salaries  given  vary  from  ;^5o  to  ;,^ioo,  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  education  and  social  position  of 
the  student.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  both 
classes  of  teachers,  students  being  frequently  engaged 
even  before  passing  their  final  examinations.  The 
high  duty  devolving  on  those  who  undertake  to 
become  teachers  of  ordinary  children  has  already 
been  dwelt  on ; how  the  teacher’s  care  and  love 
must  resemble  that  of  the  mother,  her  watchfulness 
extend  over  the  night  as  well  as  the  day,  include  not 
only  the  physical  but  also  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  the  little  creatures  committed  to  her 
charge.  Now,  all  this  applies  in  a still  greater  degree 
to  those  who  desire  to  teach  the  deaf. 

Patient,  earnest  love,  and  willing  self-denial  are 
needed  all  through  the  time  of  teaching  these  little 
ones ; and  it  is,  indeed,  only  a love  and  patience 
founded  on  the  deepest  desire  for  the  child’s  highest 
good  that  can  rightly  succeed.  Again,  if  it  be  need- 
ful that  all  teachers  shall  by  reading  and  study  extend 
the  knowledge  they  have  already  gained,  how  much 
more  needful  this  is  for  those  Avho  teach  the  deaf ! 
If  any  reader  of  this  paper  desires  to  undertake 
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the  great  and  happy  work  of  giving  speech  to  the 
once  dumb,  and  the  power  of  understanding  spoken 
language  to  those  who  have  never  heard  human 
voice,  she  can  obtain  the  necessary  form  of  application 
by  writing  to  the  Principal  of  the  Training  College 
for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  Castle  Bar  Hill,  Ealing, 
the  College  being  situated  on  the  Castle  Bar  Hill, 
about  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  Ealing  Broadway 
Station,  Great  Western  or  District  Lines. 

Visitors  to  the  College  are  allowed  to  see  the  classes 
at  work  any  Tuesday,  from  9.30  a.m.  to  12.30,  and 
from  2.30  to  4 p.M. 


S.  E.  H. 


VI. 


PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK. 

Work  and  tke  Worker. — Needlework  is  the  most 
natural  employment  for  girls,  and  one  to  which  they 
first  look  as  a means  of  obtaining  a livelihood. 
Comparatively  few  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
it  a profession  whereby  they  may  support  themselves 
entirely,  but  to  all  (with  patience  and  a certain 
amount  of  talent)  it  is  a sure  means  of  earning  some 
money.  Hand  needlework  is  beginning  to  take  its 
own  place  again,  although  sewing-machines  threatened 
it  severely.  But  hand-work  has  its  own  advantages, 
an  individuality,  delicacy,  and  finish,  which  machinery 
cannot  rival,  either  in  decorative  or  plain  work. 

Twenty  years  ago  English  needlework,  once  famous, 
was  a disgrace ; ten  years  since  a marked  improve- 
ment took  place ; and  now  it  is  only  thoroughly  good 
needlework  which  commands  its  value  when  offered 
for  sale,  and  it  is  only  fair  needlework  which  will 
bring  any  money  to  its  woi'ker.  How  to  attain  the 
standard  which  commands  a demand  must  be  the 
question  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  earn  money  by 
her  needle. 
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Perseverance  and  strong  eyesight  are  the  first 
essentials  to  a worker,  and  the  best  means  of  con- 
quering the  obstacles  in  her  way;  and,  during  her 
course  of  training,  plenty  of  time  for  practice  as  well 
as  opportunity  of  learning.  We  may  learn  much  by 
studying  handbooks  and  copying  old  work,  but  unless 
we  possess  a certain  amount  of  knowledge,  our  work 
will  be  very  inferior  and  disappointing  when  brought 
to  a criterion.  No  time  or  money  is  better  spent 
than  in  needlework  lessons ; we  learn  what  we  cannot 
teach  ourselves — not  only  skill,  but  to  save  time  and 
make  the  best  of  our  materials.  When  once  we  have 
learnt  a little,  let  us  copy  and  repeat  old  work  again 
and  again,  and  let  comparison  encourage  instead  of 
dishearten  us.  Plain  sewing  is  the  ground  of  all 
needlework ; and  any  one  thoroughly  at  home  with 
this  subject  will  always  have  something  to  start  from 
and  fall  back  upon,  and  will  find  it  helpful  in  every- 
thing else  to  which  the  needle  is  applied.  Skill  in 
one  class  of  woik  will  never  interfere  with,  but  rather 
lead  to,  perfection  in  other  kinds. 

The  great  advantage  of  needlework  over  other 
employments  is  this,  that  it  is  useful  to  all  persons 
and  in  all  places.  Married  or  single,  at  home,  in 
business,  or  in  service,  every  woman  can  find  a good 
use  for  her  needle,  can  clothe  herself  and  her  family, 
and  keep  the  hard-earned  clothes  in  order. 

How  to  Learn. — Each  of  our  National  Schools  is 
now  a school  of  needlework,  and  any  girl  who  has 
gone  as  far  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  standard,  and 
remembers  and  practises  what  she  has  been  taught, 
will  be  valued  in  a lady’s  nursery.  For  those  who 
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desire  to  rise  to  the  post  of  children’s  or  ladies’ 
maids,  further  instruction  is  necessary. 

The  best  place  to  learn  is  the  London  Institute  for 
Plain  Needleworlt,  36  Balcomhe  Street,  Dorset  Square, 
London,  N.W.,  where  classes  are  held  and  private 
lessons  given.  Those  who  wish  to  pass  from  the 
cutting-out  stage  at  this  Institute  to  Dressmaking 
may  attend  lessons  and  classes  given  in  dressmaking 
at  42  Somerset  Street,  London;  or  in  the  country, 
they  may  profit  by  classes  which  are  held  from  time 
to  time  at  various  centres.  Several  courses  have 
been  held  with  great  success  at  the  G.F.S.  Home 
of  Industry,  Kemerton.  Any  one  meaning  to  make 
dressmaking  a profession  will  most  wisely  enter  into 
an  apprenticeslxip  with  a dressmaker,  first  in  the 
country,  and  then  in  London ; but  in  all  stages  of 
life  dressmaking  is  a most  useful  art,  and  one  which 
all  should  learn.  The  Diagrams  for  Cutting  Out 
Under-linen  and  Dress  Patterns  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Grenfell  (Longmans  & Co.,  2s.  6cl  each  set)  are  most 
highly  to  be  recommended. 

Expense. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  any 
account  of  the  cost  of  a good  education  in  needle- 
work, for  (as  has  been  said)  much  of  it  is  given  at 
the  National  School.  A further  set  of  lessons  in 
cutting  out,  or  in  plain  dressmaking,  can  be  had  at 
many  institutions  for  about  a guinea,  and  this 
generally  suffices  for  a beginning.  A girl  can,  if 
superior  in  manners,  modest  and  tractable  in  dis- 
position, generally  get  a place  where  her  mistress, 
or  the  head  lady’s-maid,  will  give  her  further  in- 
struction. Of  dressmaking  as  a business  we  need 
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not  speak  here,  because  a girl  can  always  apply  to 
the  best  dressmaker  in  her  neighbourhood.  The  real 
cost  to  a girl  who  wishes  to  excel  in  needlework  is 
that  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  conscientiousness. 
Coarse  knots^  had  finishing-off,  ill-fixed  buttons,  and 
untidy  button-holes  are  the  siu’e  sign  of  a poor 
worker  and  a poor  character.  We  must  put  our  best 
selves  into  all  our  work,  be  it  what  it  may. 

Remuneration. — It  is  disappointing  to  know  that 
needlework  is  the  worst-paid  work  of  all ; and  that 
in  London,  where  living  and  lodging  are  so  expen- 
sive, there  are  very  few  institutions  which  pay  their 
workers  sufficient  to  prove  a means  of  livelihood. 
The  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  is  the  only  one 
where  workers  receive  not  less  than  6d.  an  hour,  and 
here  the  staff  is  limited,  and  the  number  of  candidates 
so  great  that  many  have  to  wait  months  for  admis- 
sion. There  are  many  depots  for  the  sale  of  work, 
but  where  the  number  is  unlimited  there  must  be 
great  disappointment  in  the  sale,  even  of  the  best 
work.  Some  shops  pay  their  workers  well,  but  here 
again  their  staff  is  complete,  and  one  can  only  hope 
to  become  one  of  the  number  as  a vacancy  occurs. 
Those  who  work  for  their  livelihood  cannot,  and 
must  not,  sell  their  work  so  cheap  as  those  who  work 
as  an  addition  to  their  income,  and  I would  warn 
the  former  never  to  go  out  to  work  at  less  than  3^d. 
an  hour  : they  cannot  live  long  upon  less. 

It  may  be  useful  to  quote  a few  City  prices  as  a 
warning  to  any  one  coming  fresh  to  London.  Babies’ 
white  cachemire  cloaks  are  chiefly  embroidered  by 
hand,  some  elaborately,  some  only  in  the  four  cornere ; 
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at  a factory  where  they  are  given  out,  these  last 
were  paid  at  7d.  a cloak ! Beaded  shoes  are  em- 
broidered by  hand;  these  to  an  amateur  take  five 
hours,  to  a hand  trained  by  incessant  practice  perhaps 
three  and  a half  hours  : these  are  paid  at  6d.  a pair. 
Many  are  tempted  to  embroider  silk  clocks  on  stock- 
ings ; these  are  paid  i ^d.  a pair,  and  a deposit  of 
5s,  (nominally  for  a lesson)  demanded  before  any 
work  is  given  out.  The  Co-operative  Needlewomen’s 
Society  in  Theobalds  Boad  is  founded  on  principles 
remunerative  to  the  workers,  and  we  can  only  hope 
for  more  of  these  in  course  of  time. 

To  those  who  have  not  the  qualifications  for  selling 
their  work  through  societies  there  remains  only  to 
obtain  employment  through  shops.  Shops  have  a 
perpetual  demand  for  workers,  and  though  they 
prefer  to  keep  to  their  own  set,  they  give  out  work 
under  pressure  during  certain  months  of  the  year ; 
but  they  pay  scantily,  and  give  it  out  grudgingly, 
because  new  workers  are  not  to  be  depended  on  : 
and  when  we  know  how  often  the  work  comes  back 
soiled,  not  equally  worked,  and  unpunctually,  we  can 
better  understand  why  this  is  so.  Once  establish  a 
character  for  punctuality,  cleanliness,  and  thorough- 
ness in  needlework  with  a shop,  and  you  will  gain 
employment. 

To  girls  seeking  employment  we  should  say : In 
making  your  first  attempt  to  obtain  work  do  not  go 
alone.  Go  with  a friend  older  than  yourself,  and  do 
not  enter  into  any  engagement  without  the  advice 
and  approval  of  your  Associate.  Take  a piece  of 
your  work  with  you,  and  ask  an  opinion  upon  it ; if 
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the  criticism  is  severe,  and  your  conscience  tells  you 
it  is  true,  be  content  to  go  home  and  modestly  and 
honestly  try  and  do  better  before  you  attempt  to 
sell  it,  or  have  it  priced.  A little  real  endeavour  to 
improve  will  bring  a great  result,  and  good  work  will 
always  find  its  value  in  the  market. 

E.  G. 

Note. — The  Invalids'  WorTc  Scheme,  carried  on  at 
the  Home  of  Industry,  Kemerton,  Tewkesbury,  aids 
poor  and  virtuous  girls  who  are  chronic  invalids  to 
sell  their  work,  both  plain  and  art  work, — Editor, 
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TELEGRAPHY. 

Six  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  Greeks  observed 
that  a piece  of  amber  acquired,  when  rubbed,  the 
curious  power  of  drawing  light  objects  to  itself. 
Amber,  in  Greek,  being  called  electron,  they  gave  the 
name  of  “electricity”  to  this  singular  property  of 
amber,  which  they  thought  belonged  to  this  sub- 
stance only. 

Twenty  centuides  later  it  was  discovered  that  glass, 
diamond,  sulphur,  &c.,  act  like  amber.  You  can  try 
it  by  rubbing  a piece  of  glass  very  hard  on  woollen, 
after  which  small  bits  of  tissue-paper  will  stick  to 
the  glass. 

In  1650  the  physician  Otto  Guericke  made  the  first 
electrical  machine.  It  was  very  simple,  composed  of 
a ball  of  sulphur,  rapidly  moved  by  a handle,  and 
before  this  ball,  so  as  to  touch  it,  a piece  of  cloth 
was  held.  When  the  finger  was  placed  near  the  ball 
a spark  came  forth  from  it,  and  the  body  of  the 
operator  felt  a shock.  This  experiment  became  the 
fashion  at  the  court  of  the  French  king,  Louis  XIV., 
at  Versailles. 

Since  then,  by  a succession  of  inventions,  the 
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electric  force  which  resides  in  the  lightning,  and 
which  men  thus  began  first  to  feel  was  in  their 
power,  has  been  trained  for  our  use  in  many  ways, 
the  most  important  being  that  by  which  a message 
can  be  carried  in  a few  moments  from  one  point  to 
another  far  distant : the  art  of  telegraphy — distant 
writing — from  Greek  words  meaning  far,  and  / write. 
If  we  consider  it  well,  how  vast  and  wonderful  a 
thought  it  is  that  the  Almighty  allows  the  lightning, 
which  can  blind  and  kill  in  an  instant,  to  lend  its 
power  to  convey  our  thoughts,  to  summon  our  friends 
in  our  need,  even  to  carry  on  our  daily  business  ! By 
its  help  one  side  of  the  world  is  brought  near  to 
another,  and  a fortune  is  made  in  a moment.  I once 
spent  a few  days  in  the  same  house  with  the  great 
and  good  George  Peabody,  the  American,  who  left 
so  much  of  his  wealth  to  provide  homes  for  our  work- 
ing-men in  London.  A telegram  was  brought  to 
him ; he  left  the  room  for  a few  minutes,  and  sent 
ofli  another  telegram  in  answer.  On  his  return  he 
said,  “ In  those  few  minutes  I have  made  ^18,000.” 

It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  at  the  twelfth 
chapter  and  fourth  verse : “ Many  shall  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.”  The  true 
translation  of  the  word  is  shot;  and  is  it  not  now 
true  that  many  run  to  and  fro  with  the  help  of  steam, 
and  that  knowledge  is  shot  by  the  aid  of  electricity  ? 

Many  a man  of  science  has  given  his  help  in  this 
wonderful  invention,  but  it  is  to  Sii’  Charles  Wheatstone 
we  owe  the  electric  telegraph  as  it  now  is.  It  seems  as 
if  the  wonder  would  not  even  stop  here,  for  by  an  in- 
vention of  Caselli  a poi'trait  can  be  sent  by  telegraph. 
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Now,  so  many  English  girls  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  work  of  telegraphy,  and  it  is  so 
suitable  a work  for  women,  that  some  account  of  it 
may  be  useful. 

The  Worker. — And  first,  what  qualities  are  neces- 
sary in  our  girls  to  make  them  fit  to  be  telegraph 
clerks  ? They  must  have  had  a good  education  : that 
in  a National  School  is  good  enough,  if  they  have  been 
apt  and  diligent  scholars.  They  must  write  quickly, 
a good  clear  hand ; they  must  have  quick  sight  to 
catch  the  movements  of  the  needle,  and  a quick  ear 
too,  for  those  clerks  are  best  who  can  read  by  the 
sharp  ticks  of  the  instrument.  Then  they  must  spell 
well ; and  if  they  know  French  so  much  the  better, 
as  many  telegrams  are  sent  in  French,  and  foolish 
mistakes  arise  from  ignorance.  Girls  may  take  to 
the  work  as  early  as  fourteen  years  of  age,  if  quick, 
steady,  and  under  a careful  teacher ; but  the  age  of 
sixteen  is  considered  about  the  time  to  begin. 

Training. — In  the  daily  papers,  advertisements 
may  be  often  seen  from  teachers  of  the  instrument ; 
but  the  simplest  and  safest  plan  is  to  consult  the 
nearest  postmaster,  who  will  surely  give  an  obliging 
word  of  advice,  even  if  he  does  not  take  pupils  him- 
self, which  he  probably  will.  The  expense  of  the 
lessons  will  not  be  great  if  the  work  is  done  as 
apprenticeship  under  a postmaster,  but  the  pupil 
must  of  course  pay  for  her  own  board  and  lodging 
meanwhile.  The  time  of  learning  varies,  according 
to  the  quickness  of  the  learner  and  the  instrument 
chosen,  from  one  to  twelve  months.  No  pupil  can 
work  independently  unless  she  has  received  full  train- 
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ing,  but  under  her  own  teacher  she  may  do  some 
useful  work  within  a very  short  time.  The  great 
thing  to  be  acquired  is  perfect  steadiness  of  attention, 
and  in  this  respect  telegraphy  is  ■work  improving  to 
the  character.  A French  gentleman  visiting  London 
was  much  struck  by  the  quiet,  business-like  manner 
of  the  girl-clerks  in  the  General  Post-OflEice ; and, 
indeed,  the  better  class  of  the  English  working-girl 
is  well  fitted  for  such  work. 

Remuneration. — Situations  will  be  found  by  the 
advice  of  the  teacher.  The  pay  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  office.  From  14s.  to 
30s.  a week  is  a usual  salary;  but  in  London  it  gene- 
rally begins  at  ;^65  a year.  Remember,  however, 
that  the  worker  has  to  board  and  lodge  herself,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  under  ;j^3o  a year  or  more  in 
London. 

Instruments. — I have  said  that  the  time  of  learn- 
ing differs  according  to  the  instrument  chosen.  There 
are  several  kinds,  as  there  are  of  sewing-machines,  &c. 
The  easiest  is  the  ABC,  now  little  used ; next  comes 
the  Magnetic  Company’s  Needle  Instrument,  by  which 
the  signals  are  given  by  strokes  upon  two  bells  of 
different  pitch ; and  there  are  the  printing  telegraphs 
of  Morse  and  Bain,  which  record  the  signals  received 
in  an  alphabet  composed  of  dots  and  strokes. 

Morse’s  system  is  now  generally  used  throughout 
Europe. 


A.  M.  AXD  A.  H. 
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CLERKS  AND  BOOK-KEEPERS. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  industry  now  open  to 
women  few  are  better  suited  to  them  than  clerkships 
of  various  kinds ; for  clerical  work,  being  in  its  nature 
quiet  and  sedentary,  does  not  in  any  way  overtax 
the  bodily  strength.  The  employment  of  women  in 
this  capacity  increased  remarkably  between  the  years 
i86i  and  1871 — the  number  of  those  maintaining 
themselves  as  commercial  clerks  and  accountants  in 
the  Census  return  of  1861  being  404,  while  that  of 
1871  was  1755  ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  when  the  census  of  the  industrial  employments 
of  the  people,  taken  in  1891,  is  published,  the  return 
will  be  found  proportionately  increased.  As  the 
education  of  women  becomes  more  thorough,  they 
will  be  better  qualified  to  fill  positions  in  which  intel- 
lectual powers  are  brought  into  requisition,  rather 
than  mere  manual  skill. 

The  Worker. — Let  us  now  consider  what  qualifica- 
tions a book-keeper  should  possess.  In  the  first  place, 
she  must  be  trustworthy  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  methodical,  punctual,  and  regular  in  attending 
to  her  duties.  In  conduct  she  must  be  quiet,  modest, 
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but  self-possessed.  She  must  write  a good  hand, 
making  her  letters  and  figures  so  clearly  that  they 
can  be  read  with  ease.  No  one  who  wishes  to  be 
a clerk  or  book-keeper  can  afford  to  despise  this 
mechanical  part  of  the  work.  A clerk  has  almost 
invariably  to  make  her  first  application  by  letter, 
and  the  neatest  and  clearest  letter  receives  the  first 
response.  Many  a young  woman  who  writes  well 
has  obtained  a situation  in  preference  to  one  who  is 
her  superior  in  knowledge  and  general  intelligence, 
but  whose  writing  is  careless  or  difficult  to  read. 

A book-keeper,  I need  scarcely  say,  must  possess  a 
good  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  making  her  calcula- 
tions accurately  and  quickly.  She  must  understand 
the  principles  of  book-keeping  by  single  and  double 
entry.  There  are  differences  of  detail  in  the  manner 
of  keeping  books  in  various  trades ; but  if  the  prin- 
ciples have  been  once  mastered,  these  differences  can 
speedily  be  learnt  by  an  intelligent  girl.  In  hotels 
the  system  of  book-keeping  is  very  simple  and 
easily  acquired,  but  the  hours  are  generally  long, 
and  Sunday  work  cannot  be  avoided. 

It  is  in  the  smaller  houses  of  business  that  women 
are  most  frequently  employed,  and  in  these  they  often 
combine  the  duties  of  corresponding  clerk  with  those 
of  book-keeper.  A fair  knowledge  of  English  com- 
position is  therefore  necessary,  that  the  clerk  may  be 
able  to  write  a letter,  stating  clearly  but  briefly  what 
she  has  to  say  without  unnecessary  circumlocution. 
The  above  qualifications  are  necessary  for  ail  book- 
keepers, but  it  much  enhances  the  value  of  the  book- 
keeper if  she  possesses  a knowledge  of  shorthand 
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writing,  as  many  employers  like  to  dictate  their  own 
letters,  which  the  clerk  afterwards  writes  out  at  her 
leisure. 

In  many  trades,  too,  there  is  much  foreign  corre- 
spondence, and  a good  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  will  be  found  to  he  a very  great  advantage ; 
so  that  those  who  wish  to  hold  good  positions  as  book- 
keepers must  possess  a sound  English  education,  and 
a knowledge  of  French  and  German  will  be  very  ad- 
vantageous to  them. 

Training. — The  training  essential  for  a book- 
keeper begins  at  school  In  some  of  the  middle- 
class  schools  book-keeping  is  taught  to  the  elder 
girls,  but  in  all  particular  attention  is  now  given 
to  arithmetic  and  English  composition ; and  a girl 
who  has  successfully  passed  the  Junior  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  Third-Class  College  of  Preceptors’ 
Examinations  in  English  and  arithmetic  will  easily 
learn  the  technicalities  of  book-keeping.  In  London 
there  are  excellent  book-keeping  classes : one  esta- 
blished more  than  twenty  years  ago  at  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women,  22  Berners 
Street;  others  at  the  Colleges  for  Working  Women, 
29  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  7 Fitzroy  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square ; also  at  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  and 
in  various  other  places.  From  four  to  six  months  is 
required  for  the  course  of  instruction.  Book-keeping 
cannot  well  be  learnt  by  correspondence,  for  the 
learner  should  make  her  books,  the  various  items 
being  dictated  by  the  teacher  as  they  would  occur 
in  a house  of  business,  and  arranged  under  their  re- 
spective heads  by  the  student,  who  thus  becomes 
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familiar  with  the  principles  and  minutiae  of  trade. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  copying  from  a printed  book 
win  not  prove  efficacious.  A certificate  of  proficiency, 
granted  by  some  well-known  authority,  will  be  a great 
help  to  a book-keeper  in  making  her  first  start. 

Shorthand  writing  is  very  efficiently  taught  at 
the  School  of  Stenography,  Lonsdale  Chambers, 
Chancery  Lane.  Many  people  have  taught  them- 
selves from  Pitman’s  manuals  5 but  this  is  more 
difficult,  and  girls  who  begin  bravely  often  throw  up 
the  study  of  it  in  disgust  when  they  find  how  many 
difficulties  they  have  to  overcome.  At  the  school 
there  is  competition  and  example,  always  great  in- 
centives, and  the  difficulties  as  they  arise  are  care- 
fully explained.  In  addition  to  this,  trained  teachers 
dictate  clearly,  at  a steady  rate,  a certain  number  of 
words  per  minute. 

With  regard  to  commercial  French  and  German, 
of  which  I have  spoken  as  desirable  qualifications, 
these  languages  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  learnt 
grammatically,  and  a general  facility  in  writing  them 
be  acquired.  There  are  but  few  opportunities  at 
present  in  England  of  acquiring  the  commercial 
technicalities,  but  classes  for  the  studj^  of  these 
languages  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  are  held  at 
the  Birkbeck  Institution,  and  will  probably  soon  be 
established  in  other  places. 

Remuneration. — The  salaries  of  clerks  and  book- 
keepers vary  very  considerably,  according  to  quali- 
fications and  experience.  Where  simple  book-keeping 
only  is  wanted  the  salary  commences  at  about  15s* 
weekly,  without  board  or  lodging,  the  candidate 
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being  not  less  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
age.  When  experience  has  been  gained  and  con-e- 
spondence  is  undertaken,  the  salary  is  from  20s.  to 
30s.  or  40s.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a book- 
keeper’s salary  is  the  same  throughout  the  year,  not 
falling  oil  in  slack  seasons.  Book-keeping  is,  there- 
fore, much  more  satisfactory  than  many  branches  of 
industry,  in  which  high  wages  may  be  earned  during 
six  or  seven  months,'  and  little  or  nothing  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

No  reference  has  here  been  made  to  clerkships 
in  the  General  Post-Office.  These  are  obtained  by 
competitive- examination,  open  to  all  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  years  of  age.  As  the  salaries  offered  are 
good  and  the  hours  short,  the  competition  is  very 
keen  ; those  only  who  have  a thoroughly  good  know- 
ledge of  English  history,  geography,  composition, 
and  arithmetic  have  any  chance  of  success.  Good 
handwriting  here  also  is  most  essential,  as  a candidate 
who  writes  or  spells  badly  cannot  pass  the  preliminary 
examination,  and  so  has  no  opportunity  of  proving 
her  knowledge  of  the  higher  subjects.  The  Govern- 
ment clerkships  are  most  satisfactory,  as  they  can  be 
retained  till  the  clerk  marries  or  becomes  too  old  for 
her  work. 


G.  J.  K. 
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MILLINERY  AND  DRESSMAKING. 

No  one  who  has  an  eye  for  beauty  of  form  can 
avoid  seeing  the  striking  difference  between  an  art- 
istically dressed  person,  however  simple  the  toilette, 
and  one  who  is  ill-dressed.  The  human  shape  is 
beautiful  by  nature,  and  ought  not  to  be  disfigured 
by  its  covering.  Thus  the  work  of  a dressmaker  and 
milliner,  if  conscientious,  is  really  a form  of  art,  and 
is  so  regarded  by  those  who  are  high  in  the  trade. 
I can  never  forget  the  remark  of  a clever  London 
dressmaker,  who  is  also  a most  admirable  woman, 
and  who  answered  to  my  observation  that  at  her  ad- 
vanced age  the  management  of  a large  business  must 
be  very  fatiguing ; “ Oh  yes,  madam ! I often  feel 
quite  worn-out,  but  then  perhaps  an  interesting 
figure  will  come  in  and  I forget  it  all ! ” There  speaks 
the  enthusiasm  which  makes  the  needle  and  thread 
do  work  that  is  really  honourable.  This  excellent 
person  also  said,  “ I generally  fit  my  customers  my- 
self : if  I do  not,  I find  the  same  satisfaction  is  not 
given.”  I mention  this,  because  another  London 
dressmaker  observed  that  a first-class  dressmaker 
would  never  fit  ladies  herself.  Tlie  first  was  the  good 
worker,  who  felt  with  Longfellow,  “ If  you  want 
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a thing  done,  do  it  yourself;  do  not  leave  it  to 
others.” 

The  Work.’*^ — Dressmaking  is  better  as  a business 
than  millinery  or  mantle-making ; it  is  more  regular, 
and  many  more  are  employed  in  it.  In  millinery, 
in  particular,  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  only 
a few  paid  workers;  the  rest  are  learners  or  im- 
provers, neither  of  whom  are  paid.  The  paid  workers 
must  have  real  talent  and  artistic  taste.  The  induce- 
ment to  learn  millinery  is  that  it  is  considered  a 
lighter,  nicer,  and  more  “genteel”  work  than  the 
other  branches.  In  Manchester  there  are  hundreds 
of  milliners  who  earn  good  wages,  but  only  in  the 
two  annual  seasons.  Common  shops  in  country  towns 
buy  pattern  bonnets  and  caps  in  large  numbers  very 
cheaply  in  Manchester  in  preference  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive plan  of  keeping  a staff  of  original  milliners, 
not  mere  copiers.  If  pattern  bonnets  are  bought  in 
London,  it  is  but  a few  at  a time.  Paris  is  less 
sought  after  for  models  now  than  formerly;  the 
simple  style  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  being  very 
generally  followed,  and  English  fashions  having  a 
certain  ascendency  in  Paris.  One  may  see  there 
announced  in  shop  windows,  “ English  Milliners 
kept.” 

Dressmaking  is  now  a very  interesting  work,  there 
is  so  much  scope  for  taste.  To  be  done  well  the  work 
must  be  conscientious,  and,  consequently,  rather  slow. 
As  much  work  can  be  turned  out  in  a week  from  a 

* From  this  point,  though  the  Editor  is  responsible  for  the 
words,  the  facts  are  gathered  from  thoughtful  and  educated 
women  who  are  practical  dressmakers. 
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house  where  they  do  an  inferior  style  of  business  as 
in  a month  in  a first-class  house.  Michael  Angelo 
gives  high  authority  to  the  maxim,  “ Perfection  lies 
in  trifles,”  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  “ to  throw 
a pot  of  paint  at  a canvas  does  not  make  a picture.” 
So  it  is  not  making  a gown  to  throw  a quantity  of 
material  together  in  any  slipshod  fashion.  The  value 
of  a gown  now  consists  rather  in  ai-tistic  make  than 
co.stly  material;  a velvet  gown  ill-made  is  a bad 
gown ; a serge  at  is.  6d.  a yard  skilfully  made  is  a 
go-wm  that  might  be  worn  by  the  highest  lady. 

The  Worker. — A girl  should  be  fifteen  years  of  age 
before  she  begins  to  learn.  If  she  cannot  afford  so 
young  to  keep  herself  for  two  years,  she  had  better 
go  to  service  till  she  has  saved  the  money  to  do  so. 
She  must  be  painstaking ; she  must  not  say,  “ This, 
or  that,  ^oill  do  she  must  be  nice  with  her  fingers 
and  have  some  power  of  sitting  still.  She  must  be 
very  accurate  in  method,  and  she  must  not  be  delicate 
in  the  chest. 

Training. — A girl  should  always  try  to  go  to  a 
first-class  house  if  she  can  : it  will  pay  in  the  end. 
Many  first-class  houses  will  take  girls  for  ^20  down 
(sometimes  in  two  instalments)  for  the  two  years  as 
indoor  apprentices,  including  board  and  lodging,  and 
a girl,  if  she  has  used  her  opportunities  well,  ought 
then  to  be  able  to  keep  herself.  If  she  is  apt,  the 
same  house  will  probably  retain  her.  When  seeking 
employment,  she  should  go  to  the  nearest  good  town 
and  inquire  at  all  the  best  shops,  or  private  dress- 
makers. No  preliminary  knowledge  is  required,  but 
such  sewing  as  she  would  learn  if  industrious  in  any 
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elementary  school.  It  might  so  happen  that,  in  order 
to  get  employed  in  any  particular  house,  she  might 
be  obliged  to  be  an  outdoor  apprentice  and  provide 
her  own  board  and  lodging,  no  premium  being  then 
required.  A G.F.S.  Lodge  then  would  be  very  use- 
ful, for  to  live  in  chance  lodgings  is  very  dangerous 
and  unadvisable.  A girl  should  be  careful,  not  even 
for  the  sake  of  superior  fashion,  to  enter  a house  as 
indoor  apprentice  if  the  tone  of  the  house  is  low. 
Inquiry  is  therefore  necessary,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
tlie  G.F.S.  Associate  for  Members  in  Business  in  any 
town  to  be  able  to  advise  on  such  points  as  this. 

Time. — As  before  said,  two  years  are  required  ; 
one  year  is  of  little  use  for  a professed  dressmaker  : 
she  has  to  go  through  a summer  and  winter  season 
with  various  materials,  and  one  season  of  each  is  in- 
sufficient to  give  style  and  finish.  But  for  the  place 
of  maid,  one  year  is  enough  if  the  girl  have  learned 
in  a good  house,  and  especially  a small  one,  as  there 
more  attention  is  given  to  each  worker  as  she  pro- 
ceeds through  the  different  branches. 

Eemuneration. — Salaries  vary  from  ^£12  with 
board  and  lodging  up  to  In  the  higher 

salaries,  years  of  experience  and  a good  deal  of 
taste  are  required,  as  the  worker  will  be  expected 
to  take  the  whole  responsibility.  A first-class  London 
house  will  give  even  a higher  salary  to  a capable 
person. 

Scientific  Dress- Cutting. — So  much  is  now  said  on 
this  subject  that  a few  words  upon  it  will  be  expected. 
It  is  not  needed  by  a girl  who  has  learned  at  a first- 
class  house,  nor  by  a maid  who  has  good  worn-out 
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dresses  of  her  mistress’s  to  unpick  and  take  pattern 
by.  It  undoubtedly  gives  a correct  fit,  and  for  a 
village  dressmaker,  unable  to  get  the  advantages  of 
a good  house,  it  may  give  some  useful  idea  of  cut 
and  fit.  But  it  is  always  wise  for  a maid  or  country 
dressmaker  to  take  advantage  of  the  pattern  of  a 
dress  made  at  a first-class  house  : they  should  not  be 
too  proud  to  use  it.  Such  pride  is  not  the  proper 
wish  to  succeed  in  our  business  by  turning  out  the 
most  conscientious  work  we  are  capable  of.  Who 
would  not  be  glad  to  study  the  best  works  of  art? 
What  poor  student  would  not  be  glad  to  visit  foreign 
galleries  ? So  I have  heard  a person,  high  in  this 
profession,  frankly  own  that  she  always  values  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a garment  made  by  another 
artistic  worker. 

A girl  should  desire  to  do  her  very  best  on  the 
simplest  thing,  and  never  be  satisfied  to  let  her 
customer  wear  a dress  of  hers  which  does  not  show 
to  advantage  the  beauties  of  the  lady’s  form.  It 
may  be  said  of  dressmaking  as  of  other  work,  that 
true  greatness  consists  not  so  much  in  doing  extra- 
ordinary things  as  in  doing  ordinary  things  extra- 
ordinarily well. 
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HAIR-DRESSING, 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  DUTIES  OP  A LADY’S-MAID. 

Hair-dressing  is  an  art  which  is  necessary  for  girls 
who  wish  to  be  ladies’-maids  or  children’s  maids. 
It  can  only  be  properly  learned  by  practice.  A 
practised  hand  is  needed  to  brush  and  handle  the 
hair  lightly  and  pleasantly. 

The  Cost. — A course  of  six  lessons  under  a professed 
hair-dresser  costs  p^i,  is.  as  a rule ; but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  practise  on  some  one’s  hair  between  the 
lessons.  French  and  Swiss  hair-dressers  are  con- 
sidered the  best.  There  is  said  to  be  no  useful  and 
cheap  manual  on  this  subject. 

Care  of  the  Hair. — The  first  thing  to  study  is  how 
to  comb  and  brush  the  hair  in  order  to  give  it  the 
proper  gloss  and  keep  it  perfectly  clean.  The  hair 
must  be  held  easily  and  lightly,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the 
head,  and  must  then  be  divided  into  layers,  in  order 
to  reach  the  under  part,  fastening  up  the  hair  mean- 
while with  the  comb.  A brush  with  long  and  fine 
(but  not  hard)  bristles  should  be  chosen.  The  side 
of  the  brush  should  be  laid  on  the  head,  and  the  hair 
should  be  brushed  till  perfectly  free  from  scurf  and 
until  it  has  a pretty  gloss. 
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During  severe  illness,  when  the  patient  cannot  bear 
the  hair  attended  to,  it  is  apt  to  get  matted ; in  order 
to  loosen  it,  lay  the  hand  under  the  matted  part  and 
W’ash  it  from  the  top  with  a sponge  filled  with  oil, 
slightly  perfumed.  It  is  even  necessary,  sometimes, 
to  lay  the  hair  in  oil ; when  the  matted  portion  is 
perfectly  soft  wipe  it  gently,  then  hold  the  hair  so 
as  not  to  hurt  the  patient,  and  very  gently  and  gradu- 
ally comb  and  disentangle  the  hair. 

To  brush  the  hair  properly  often  relieves  nervous 
headache ; it  should  be  done  regularly  and  quietly, 
taking  great  care  not  to  strike  the  brush  on  the  head, 
but  to  let  the  bristles  pass  through  the  hair  so  as  to 
act  on  the  skin. 

In  order  to  keep  the  hair  clean,  the  skin  of  the 
head  must  be  periodically  washed,  but  soap  or  soda 
should  never  be  used.  After  sea-bathing  especial  care 
is  needed  to  restore  softness  to  the  hair,  which  is 
rendered  harsh  by  the  salt. 

Shampooing  the  head  is  the  best  plan.  The  yolks  of 
two  eggs  should  be  beaten  up  in  half-a-pint  of  warm 
water ; if  the  mixture  is  to  be  kept,  eau-de-cologne  or 
other  spirits  should  be  added.  This  mixture  is  applied 
to  the  roots  of  the  hair  with  a small  sponge,  and 
must  be  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand ; the  hair  is 
then  thoroughly  washed  and  douched  with  warm 
water  in  order  to  wash  out  all  the  egg ; then  rinse 
the  hair  well  with  cold  or  nearly  cold  water,  and  dry 
it  thoroughly  with  a bath-tow^el. 

A good  recipe  for  hair-wash  is  as  follows  : — 

One  pennyworth  of  borax  powder. 

Do.  of  salts  of  tartar. 
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Three- pennyworth  of  essence  of  almonds  or  rose- 
water. 

One  quart  of  boiling  water. 

Mix  all  well  together,  and  when  cold  bottle  it ; this 
will  keep  any  length  of  time.  A quarter  of  a pint 
is  sufficient  for  washing  the  head. 

During  and  after  illness  the  skin  of  the  head  should 
be  often  sponged  with  a wash  like  the  above;  the 
hair  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  combed,  and 
brushed  straight  to  avoid  matting. 

To  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair  and  to  prevent 
the  hair  from  falling  off,  the  following  is  also  a good 
wash  for  the  head  after  sea-bathing  : — 

Quarter  oz.  of  tincture  of  cantharides. 

Half  the  quantity  of  oil  or  essence  of  rosemary. 

Six  drops  essential  oil  of  almonds,  or  of  rose-water 
double  this  quantity. 

One  quart  of  distilled  or  rain  water. 

Mix  all  well  together,  and  apply  to  the  roots  of  the 
hair  with  a small  soft  sponge. 

— This  lotion  is  best  when  used  fresh. 

Style  of  Dressing  the  Hair.— As  to  the  style  of 
dressing  the  hair,  the  fashion  of  the  day  must  of 
course  be  consulted,  but  a good  hair-dresser  or  lady’s- 
maid  will  be  careful  to  adopt  the  style  most  suitable 
for  the  wearer’s  age,  face,  and  shape  of  head.  For 
this  purpose  some  study  of  art  and  beauty  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  well  to  examine  some  good  pictures  and 
statues,  to  see  the  style  which  the  great  artists  prefer 
for  certain  castes  of  features.  In  any  case,  so  far  as 
permitted,  a hair-dresser  should  choose  a somewhat 
simple  style,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  wearer’s  best 
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expression  and  not  to  overload  the  face  with  the 
hair.  Care  should  be  taken  to  learn  the  proper  way 
to  part  the  hair  with  a tail-comb  for  puffs  or  plaits. 

Singeing,  Frizzing,  Curling,  and  Plaiting  are  all 
necessary,  but  can  only  be  learned  by  practice  under 
a good  teacher. 

The  art  of  hair-dressing  being,  as  regards  women, 
specially  useful  for  Ladies’-maids,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  a few  remarks  on  the  qualifications  of  a Lady’s- 
maid. 

The  Worker. — The  class  of  person  who  is  fit  to 
make  a good  Lady’s-maid  is  somewhat  superior,  so 
far  as  to  love  cleanliness  and  delicate  nice  habits  for 
their  own  sake,  and  to  de.sire  to  do  her  duty  from  a 
high  motive.  Nothing  can  make  up  for  untidy  habits 
or  low  thoughts  in  a lady’s  personal  attendant ; no 
amount  of  skill  can  compensate  for  these.  A trust- 
worthy maid  is  her  mistress’s  friend. 

Knowledge  Required. — First,  then,  among  the 
qualities  required  is  a high  standard  of  conscientious- 
ness, and  next  comes  skill  in  various  useful  arts,  A 
maid  shoiild  have  had  training  in  house-work,  for 
in  illness  or  travelling  she  often  has  sole  charge  of 
her  lady’s  room.  Then,  besides  care  of  the  hair,  she 
requires  dressmaking  and  a good  cut,*  the  know- 
ledge how  to  wash  lace  f and  how  to  mend  it,  practice 
in  packing,  and  some  skill  in  nursing,  for  it  often  lies 
with  her  to  tend  her  mistress  in  illness.  Further,  it 
is  highly  necessary  for  her  to  have  a steady  moral 
character,  so  as  to  know  how  to  mix  with  other  ser- 

* See  the  article  on  Millinery  and  Dressmaking, 
t See  article  on  Laundry- Work. 
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vants,  male  and  female,  in  hotels  or  country-houses ; 
these  servants  often  have  forward  manners  or  bad 
habits,  and  a good  maid  should  know  how  to  keep 
her  self-respect  and  make  others  feel  it. 

She  should  have  good  health;  for  most  ladies  go 
out  to  balls  and  other  entertainments  which  keep  the 
maid  up  till  after  midnight  to  undress  them,  and  yet 
she  must  be  up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  take  the 
early  tea  or  chocolate  to  her  lady’s  room.  ]\Iany  a 
girl’s  health  has  been  ruined  by  this  in  a gay  family. 

To  be  a high-class  maid  it  is  best  for  a girl  to  have 
passed  through  the  stages  of  nursery-maid,  school- 
room-maid, and  under-lady’s-maid.  But  if  she  forms 
her  intention  of  taking  a post  as  Lady’s-maid  after 
having  been  for  some  j'ears  a housemaid,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  her  to  get  some  instructions  in  dress- 
making and  hair-dressing.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to 
say  that  she  must  be  a good  plain  sewer  and  able  to 
mend  her  mistress’s  garments. 

Wages. — Such  a girl  should  then  ask  a lady  to 
advertise  for  her  (the  Guardian  is  a very  good 
medium),  and  she  may  get  a place  as  “ useful  maid  ” 
at  about  a,  year.  From  this  (if  her  mistress  is 
particular  and  she  herself  is  willing  to  learn)  she 
may  proceed  step  by  step,  according  to  her  ability 
and  moral  worth,  till  she  earns  some  ^ year. 

Besides  this  a maid  often  has  presents  from  lady 
visitors  on  whom  she  waits,  and  generally  has  her 
mistress’s  left-off  clothing. 

The  post  of  Lady’s-maid  is  one  which  may  well  be 
sought  for,  as  it  brings  a girl  into  contact  with  those 
above  her  in  station  and  gives  her  many  opportunities 
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of  improving  her  mind  and  manners ; she  enjoys 
extra  comforts,  and  often  has  the  treat  of  seeing 
beautiful  places  by  travelling.  (In  this  case  she 
should  try  hard  to  learn  a little  French  and  German, 
as  it  is  very  useful  on  a tour.)  But  we  must  repeat 
that  it  is  only  a girl  of  high  tone  and  refined  habits 
who  can  properly  use  these  advantages,  or  rise  to  the 
highly  respected  position  of  a friend  of  the  family. 

A.  M. 


XI, 


HOUSE -WORK. 

General  View  of  Service. — Before  giving  some 
directions  how  to  do  House-work,  I should  like  to 
cisk  my  readers  to  look  at  the  subject  from  what  may 
almost  be  called  a new  point  of  view.  And  I think 
I shall  be  able  to  show  that  this  new  standpoint  is 
the  one  which  “Domestic  Service”  ought  to  have 
occupied  .all  along. 

First,  I wiU  try  to  destroy  the  old  idea,  and  then 
endeavour  to  establish  the  new. 

What  I want  to  destroy  is  the  mistake— for  mis- 
take it  certainly  is— that  service  is  not  a business.  I 
have  not  infrequently  heard  young  girls  and  their 
friends  say,  “ Oh,  So-and-So  is  not  going  to  service, 
she  is  going  into  business.”  How,  what  is  really 
meant  in  such  a case  is,  that  the  girl  is  goin^  to 
learn  or  follow  a trade.  The  word  “ business  ” means 
“ that  which  occupies  the  time,  attention,  and  labour  ” 
of  anybody.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  dSubt  that 
domestic  service  is  really  and  truly  a business,  though 
not  a trade,  ^ I have  seen  (and  with  much  surprise 
and  regret)  girls  who  intended  going  to  service  looked 
down  upon  by  others,  as  though  they  were  about  to 
occupy  a position  of  inferiority  to  that  which  a <rirl 
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intending  to  learn  a trade  would  do.  This  is  an 
entire  mistake.  Both  girls  give  their  time,  atten- 
tion, and  labour  to  something,  and  both  receive  pay 
for  their  work.  And  on  these  grounds  they  are  on 
a perfect  equality.  The  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  respective  occupations  differ,  and  it 
would  be  well,  both  for  parents  and  girls,  if  they 
would  pause  before  they  decide  against  the  home- 
life  of  the  domestic  servant.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  a girl  in  service  will  be  fed,  housed,  and  boarded 
free  of  expense,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  buy- 
ing her  own  clothing,  she  may  save  the  whole  of 
her  wages,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  girl  who 
learns  or  follows  a trade  almost  always  has  to  live 
at  home,  pay  for  her  own  board,  and,  like  the 
domestic,  must  purchase  her  own  apparel.  However, 
service  does  not  need  all  the  girls  who  are  obliged 
to  earn  their  own  living,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  some  should  seek  other  kinds  of  employment. 
May  such  prosper  right  well ! 

It  will  be  a good  thing  to  look  ai’ound  us  and 
see  in  what  light  household  duties  are  regarded — on 
board  a ship,  for  instance,  where  almost  everything 
is  done  by  men.  In  all  our  great  men-of-war,  which 
may  be  called  floating  establishments,  not  a woman 
is  permitted  on  board.  Everything  is  done  by  man’s 
labour.  Sweeping,  scouring,  paint-cleaning,  the  wash- 
ing-up of  plates  and  dishes,  cups  and  saucers,  wine- 
glasses and  tumblers,  the  cleaning  of  plate  and 
hardware,  the  making  of  beds,  dusting  of  furniture, 
trimming  of  lamps,  the  preparation  of  breakfast, 
dinner,  luncheon,  and  tea,  and  serving  the  same,  are 
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all  entrusted  to,  and  performed  by,  men.  Ask  any 
of  the  commanders  of  these  magnificent  vessels 
whether  or  no  they  consider  this  work  a business, 
and  you  will  very  soon  get  for  an  answer  that  most 
certainly  they  do,  and  a most  important  business  into 
the  bargain.  The  health,  comfort,  decency,  and  in 
fact  the  daily  existence,  social  life,  and  strict  disci- 
pline, of  the  hundreds  of  men  on  board,  depend  on 
the  proper  performance  of  domestic  duties  by  the 
stewards,  and  in  certain  details  by  the  men  them- 
selves. Men  cook  the  food  ; when  the  ship  puts  into 
port,  it  is  the  stewards  w'ho  go  on  shore  and  buy  the 
provisions,  and  anything  else  that  may  be  wanted. 
Woe  betide  them  if  the  work  is  not  well  done  ! 

Look,  too,  at  our  splendid  hotels,  and  see  how 
domestic  service  is  shared  between  men  and  women 
who  regard  their  occupation  in  the  same  light  as 
their  masters  do ; namely,  as  a thorough  business. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Housewifery  Schools, 
which  are  being  worked  here  and  there,  become  more 
general,  young  girls  before  going  to  service  will  pass 
through  a training  which  will  make  them  feel  that 
they  have  learned  a good  deal  about  service  as  a busi- 
ness, before  they  undertake  anything  like  a situation, 
however  humble  it  may  be  at  first. 

House-Work. — The  most  important  thing  for  a 
servant  to  know  and  adopt  as  a principle  is,  that  her 
day  should  be  divided  into  four  parts,  marked  by 
the  four  chief  events.  I mean  the  four  meals.  No 
matter  what  occurs,  it  is  certain  that  meals  must  be 
eaten  in  a family;  otherwise,  life  will  cease.  Per- 
haps this  remark  will  provoke  a smile.  Well,  we 
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often  smile  at  things  which  are  full  of  grave  mean- 
ing. If  any  girl  reading  this  could  go  to  Paris  and 
talk  with  some  servant  who  was  shut  up  in  that 
beautiful  city  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Germans 
in  the  last  war,  she  would  find  that  she  could  tell 
her  what  a dreadful  thing  service  without  meals 
was,  or,  at  the  best,  service  with  next  to  none. 
Money  ? “ Oh  yes  ! you  might  then  have  had  your 

coffers  full  of  gold ; but  bread  and  meat — ah  ! little 
or  none  of  that.”  Anybody  may  fancy  with  what 
zest  and  joy  such  a domestic  would  go  about  pre- 
paring and  serving  meals  as  soon  as  peace  and  plenty 
were  to  be  found  in  her  country  once  more.  There- 
fore let  servants  think  on  this,  and  set  a store 
on,  and  esteem  at  their  full  value,  the  daily  meals, 
being  thankful  that  they  find  themselves  in  a land 
of  peace  and  plenty.  Food  is  the  chief  means  ap- 
pointed by  Almighty  God  for  sustaining  life.  There- 
fore let  the  meals  be  duly  honoured,  and  seemly  and 
properly  served. 

To  my  mind  domestic  service  is  one,  or  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one,  of  the  most  beautiful  occupa- 
tions of  life.  As  a fact  it  is  so,  il  performed  properly. 
One  of  the  things  it  does  is  to  do  away  with  dirt, 
and  bring  about  cleanliness.  Can  anything  be  more 
praiseworthy  ? Then,  again,  it  does  away  with  untidi- 
ness, confusion,  and  disorder,  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience. These  things  are  simply  delightful.  And 
shall  it  be  said,  then,  that  domestic  service  is  not  a 
business  to  l)e  desired  1 By  no  means  ! Or  can  it 
be  said  that  it  is  a calling  not  to  be  honoured  ? In 
no  wise  ! Let  a girl  laiow  her  business,  and  perform 
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it  well  and  faithfully,  and  she  will  soon  see  whether 
her  services  are  valued  or  not.  Time  after  time, 
within  these  last  few  months,  have  the  deaths  of 
honoured  servants  been  inserted  in  the  obituary  of 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  kingdom,  the  Times,  put 
there  by  their  masters  or  mistresses,  testifying  how 
highly  they  were  esteemed,  respected,  and  beloved. 
But  to  revert  to  method.  Keep  in  mind  the  four 
meals ; endeavour  to  make  all  your  work  fit  in  with 
them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
should  be  done  before  breakfast,  what  between  break- 
fast and  lunch,  and  so  on,  because  the  hours  for  these 
meals  vary.  It  is  clear  that  more  can  be  done  before 
a breakfast  served  at  half-past  nine  than  one  served 
at  half -past  seven  or  eight  o’clock,  and  before  a 
luncheon  served  at  two  than  one  at  half-past  twelve. 
But,  as  a rule,  do  all  that  you  can  before  breakfast, 
and  get  all  house-work  off  your  hands  before  you 
prepare  for  spreading  the  luncheon-table.  Clear  as 
you  go.  Do  not  put  a thing  down,  and  afterwards 
go  and  fetch  it  and  then  put  it  in  its  place.  You  do 
a thing  twice  over  in  this  way.  And  a very  bad  way 
it  is.  Do  it  at  once  ; spare  your  strength  and  get  it 
off  your  mind. 

Strive  to  have  clear  and  sharp-cut  ideas  about 
your  business.  Know  what  you  have  got  to  do,  and 
take  care  that  you  do  know  the  hest  way  to  do  it. 
Never  think  in  a muddle,  never  work  in  a muddle. 
Muddle-headed  ness  is  the  bane  of  good  work.  Endea- 
vour to  go  to  bed  between  ten  and  eleven.  See  that 
your  chimney  is  not  stopped  up.  Eise  fairly  early ; 
wash  and  dress  yourself  decently  before  leaving  your 
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room.  Never  forget  prayers.  Open  your  window 
before  quitting  your  bedroom,  and  turn  down  the 
bedclothes  so  as  to  air  the  bed.  Take  care  of  your 
health;  keep  your  skin  clean,  so  that  the  pores  may 
do  their  work  properly.  Make  time  to  eat  your 
meals  as  they  should  be  eaten.  Trj'^  and  be  cheerful 
as  well  as  in  earnest.  If  you  are  really  unwell,  tell 
your  mistress  so.  Ask  her  advice,  and  take  it. 
Nothing  worries  a lady  more  than  to  see  a servant 
silently  wretched.  If  you  find  that  the  work  is  more 
than  you  are  positively  able  to  do  without  injuring 
your  health,  frankly,  but  respectfully  and  quietly, 
state  your  case.  Do  not  quit  a fairly  good  situa- 
tion in  a huff  or  for  a trifle.  Wherever  you  go,  or 
wherever  you  are,  you  will  have  to  “put  up ” with 
something.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this. 

Cleaning. — I remember  once  talking  with  a most 
worthy  girl,  a general  servant,  who  had  been  in  her 
situation  four  or  five  years.  She  was  telling  me 
about  her  work,  and  she  said,  among  other  things, 

“ My  mistress  has  a friend  who  lives  in  C Road, 

and  there  are  such  beautiful  plate-glass  windows  to 
the  house.  As  the  lady  noticed  one  day  how  nicely 
our  windows  ” — (“  our  windows,”  too  ! Yes,  I assure 
you  she  took  as  much  pride  in  her  mistress’s  house 
as  though  it  had  been  her  own)  — “ looked,  my 
mistress  offered  to  let  me  go  up  now  and  then  and 
clean  hers.  Oh,  I did  so  enjoy  going  there  ! Ylien 
they  were  done  they  looked  lovely — not  a speck  upon 
them,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.” 

Now,  this  jewel  of  a servant  (for  was  she  not  a 
jewel  of  a servant  to  enjoy  her  work,  and  to  enjoy 
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it  because  it  was  lovely  when  finished  ?)  I want  to 
hold  up  as  a pattern  to  you.  Why  should  not  all 
servants  take  a pride  in  turning  out  beautiful  work  ? 
Clean,  bright,  shining,  and  orderly  work  is  really 
very  beautiful  work,  and  to  do  it  in  this  way  is  the 
only  way  that  is  worth  the  doing.  How  much 
better  it  is  to  be  a little  enthusiastic  about  house- 
work than  to  go  through  your  daily  duties  in  a dull 
and  heartless  manner  ! Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  the  text  in  the  Eible  which  says  that  we  shall 
all  have  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body  applies  to  servants  ? Well,  Jane  and  Mary,  how 
will  your  account  stand  in  the  great  day  of  reckon- 
ing? Do  you  fancy  that  God  is  so  great  that  Ho 
will  not  trouble  Himself  about  house-work,  and 
thoroughness,  and  cleanliness,  and  honesty  ? If  you 
think  so,  you  make  a grand  mistake.  You  will  be 
judged  by  your  deeds,  and  yours  are  senice-deeds.  It 
will  be  a most  serious  matter  then,  whether  you  have 
done  your  best  in  your  kitchen  and  your  pantry,  or 
whether  you  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
you  ought  to  have  done.  Look  around  you  and  see 
how  perfectly  and  beautifully  the  Great  Worker  of 
the  universe  carries  on  His  operations,  and  be  ye 
followers  of  Him  in  your  work  as  dear  children, 
humble  though  it  be  in  comparison  to  His  mio-hty 
workings  and  amazing  power.  * 

Now,  I class  things  in  a house  under  certain  heads 
One  of  them  is  china  and  glass.  And  these  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  plain  and  gilded,  or 
painted  and  gilded^  together.  Plain  glass  and  china 
should  be  washed  m a wooden  bowl  or  tub,  because 
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there  is  less  danger  of  breaking  them.  A clean 
sponge  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  when 
taken  out  of  the  warm  water  they  should  be  well 
rinsed  in  clean  cold  water,  and  dried  on  a cloth  used 
for  them  alone.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
cloth  is  made  of  flax,  not  cotton.  A cotton  cloth 
will  always  leave  some  lint  sticking  on  the  articles, 
and  does  not  polish  so  quickly  or  so  brightly. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  soah  any  china  or  glass 
which  has  any  gilding  upon  it.  No  matter  how 
careful  you  may  be,  or  how  quickly  you  dry  such 
articles,  the  water  will  sooner  or  later  take  off  the 
gilding,  and  then  the  whole  thing  will  be  disfigured. 
Any  dessert  plates  or  dishes  which  do  not  need  ab- 
solutely to  be  washed  you  had  better  carefully  wipe 
with  a clean  cloth  and  return  to  their  places.  If 
they  must  be  washed,  plunge  them  in  clean  cold 
water,  and  wipe  quickly.  On  no  account  allow  them 
to  lie  in  the  water  and  soah.  China  ornaments  with 
much  gilding  on  them  should  be  well  dusted,  not 
washed,  and  the  handles  and  raised  pattern  (if  any) 
brushed  out  with  a soft  brush ; then  dust  a little 
powdered  whiting  over  them,  and  polish  with  a clean 
duster.  Avoid  hurry  at  any  cost  in  doing  your  china 
and  glass,  whether  in  - your  pantry  or  the  drawing- 
room. Many  houses  contain  articles  of  great  value 
in  china  and  glass,  especially  in  china  some  being 
priceless,  and  others  heirlooms,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  if  once  broken  can 
never  be  replaced.  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
You  know  how  you  treasure  some  little  gift  or  some- 
thing which  is  precious  to  you.  You  would  wish 
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others  to  be  careful  of  these  things ; be  you  also 
careful  of  these  precious  things  belonging  to  your 
master  and  mistress.  I repeat,  you  will  be  judged 
by  your  service-deeds,  and  by  the  spirit  in  which 
you  do  them.  See  to  your  motives  as  well  as  your 
actions.  You  will  be  reckoned  with  for  both  in  the 
hereafter.  That  is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the 
future. 

Never  wash  the  chimneys  of  lamps.  Clean  them 
with  a small  lamp-brush  made  for  the  purpose,  breath- 
ing into  them  if  necessary ; if  you  wet  them  they  will 
most  likely  crack  when  the  lamp  is  lighted. 

Water-bottles  may  be  cleaned  by  putting  a piece 
of  soda  in  the  water  and  shaking  it  well.  Some 
servants  take  three  parts  of  a breakfast-cup  of  vine- 
gar, in  which  they  have  thrown  a handful  of  salt. 
This  quantity  can  be  passed  from  bottle  to  bottle, 
sufficing  for  the  cleansing  of  half-a-dozen  or  so. 
Others  put  in  tea-leaves.  In  every  case  thorough 
rinsing  out  must  take  place,  or  the  drinking-water 
will  have  an  unpleasant  taste. 

After  washing  a looking-glass  with  a damp  sponge, 
dry  it,  and  polish  with  a little  powdered  stone-blue. 
It  is  better  than  whiting.  If  the  glass  has  a gilt 
frame,  be  especially  careful  not  to  touch  the  gilding. 

How  to  clean  wood  is  a matter  about  which  a 
servant  should  know  as  a matter  of  business.  Plain 
deal  boards  should  be  scrubbed  up  and  down  the  way 
of  the  seams,  and  not  round  and  round.  Add  to  a 
two-gallon  pail  full  of  hot  water  one  good  handful  of 
soda  {more  is  not  of  the  least  use,  less  will  not  help 
your  cleaning) ; have  a good  scrubbing-brush,  house 
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flannel,  strong  yellow  or  mottled  soap,  and  then  go 
to  work  with  a will.  Begin  at  the  part  farthest  fi’om 
you,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  work  towards 
yourself.  You  will,  by  doing  this,  have  a great  deal 
of  the  wetted  part  before  you  as  you  go  along,  and 
will  only  need  to  kneel  on  a small  portion  of  damp 
flooring.  Pray  use  a kneeler  if  you  have  any  care 
about  your  health.  Should  your  boards  be  a bad 
colour,  or  greasy,  put  some  soft  soap  in  the  pail ; and 
if  the  grease-spots  still  remain,  rub  on  them  some 
fullers’  earth,  worked  up  fii’st  with  water  to  a thick 
paste.  This  should  be  done  at  night,  and  washed  off 
the  next  day.  Do  this  a second  time,  if  the  first  is 
not  successful.  If  you  desire  to  make  your  boards, 
or  dresser,  or  kitchen-table  look  especially  white,  rub 
some  hot  silver  sand  over  them  when  they  are  quite 
dry,  and  they  will  be  a picture  ! Few  servants  take 
the  trouble  to  do  this.  More’s  the  pity  ! 

Painted  wood  should  never  be  washed  with  water 
that  has  soda  in  it.  It  ruins  it  entirely,  especially 
the  fine  kind  of  painting  used  for  walls  and  shutters 
called  flatting.  Thoroughly  warm  soap  and  water  is 
usually  all  that  is  wanted  to  clean  paint.  Do  not 
use  the  scrubbing-brush.  If  the  paint  is  very  dirty 
(which  it  ought  never  to  be),  a little  of  the  very  finest 
silver  sand  sprinkled  on  the  flannel,  and  then  the 
soap  rubbed  over  it,  will  generally  remove  the  dirt. 
Still,  never  use  the  silver  sand  if  you  can  avoid  it. 
I may  just  add,  dry  thoroughly  with  house-cloths 
both  boards  and  paint.  It  is  desirable  not  to  let  the 
water  make  the  wood  sodden. 

French-polished  wood  need  only  be  done  over  with 
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any  preparation  three  or  four  times  a year.  Dust 
thoroughly,  and  rub  with  an  old  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, if  you  can  get  one,  daily.  Your  oil-and- 
colour  man,  if  he  is  a reliable  person,  will  be  able  to 
recommend  you  a good  French  polish.  If,  however, 
you  prefer  making  some  for  yourself,  Mrs.  Beeton’s 
first  receipt  is  excellent.  Here  it  is : Linseed-oil, 
^ pint ; vinegar,  pint ; spirits  of  salts,  i oz. ; 
muriatic  antimony,  ^ oz.  : mix  well  together,  and 
shake  before  using.  Benzoline  and  paraflBn  may  be 
used  with  great  advantage,  but  you  must  be  able  to 
leave  the  windows  of  the  room  open  for  half-an-hour 
before  it  will  be  wanted,  as  there  is  a strong  smell 
with  both  these  liquids.  It  soon  goes  off,  however. 
If  you  use  Mrs.  Beeton’s  receipt,  ruh  it  on ; do  not 
smear  it  on. 

For  mahogany  and  oak  (not  polished  as  above) 
Mrs.  Beeton  gives  another  excellent  receipt : Bees- 
wax, 3 oz. ; white  wax,  i oz. ; turpentine,  i pint ; 
boiled  water,  i pint;  curd  soap,  i oz.  Nothing 
better  than  this  can  be  found  for  oak  and  parquet 
floorings. 

To  clean  tins  and  ordinary  white  metal  of  any 
kind,  wash,  and  dry  well,  and,  if  possible,  use  Simons’ 
polishing-paste.  It  is  admirable,  and  saves  much 
time  and  labour.  Rub  last  with  clean  leather,  and 
do  not  finger.  Dish-covers  and  saucepan-lids  should 
be  carefully  wiped  out  before  hanging  up,  or  they 
will  rust.  Saucepans  must  be  well  washed  in  very  hot 
water,  scrubbed  out  with  sand,  and  then  thoroughly 
rinsed  out,  and  set  tilted  up  to  dry.  My  experience 
of  the  state  of  the  cloth  with  which  saucepans  are 
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sometimes  wiped  out  does  not  lead  me  to  advise  such 
a proceeding,  although  it  is  often  done.  Just  let 
them  drain ; they  will  soon  be  dry  enough  to  put  on 
the  pot-board. 

The  very  best  thing  I have  met  with  to  clean 
brass  is  rotten-stone  and  soft  soap.  Get  ^ lb.  of  soft 
soap  and  a twopenny  packet  of  rotten-stone.  Work 
the  rotten-stone  into  the  soft  soap,  taking  care  to 
mix  it  well.  Eub  on  with  a bit  of  flannel,  and  then 
off  with  an  old  rag ; finally,  polish  off  with  a clean 
leather.  There  are  various  pastes  to  be  had  for 
cleaning  brass,  but  this  is  excellent,  and  sure. 

Silver  plate,  if  tarnished,  may  be  cleaned  to  advan- 
tage with  whiting  mixed  with  spirits  of  hartshorn. 
Put  a lump  of  whiting  into  a potj  and  pour  some 
spirits  of  hartshorn  on  it,  till  it  is  like  thick  cream. 
Use,  after  washing  the  plate  in  hot  water,  as  usual. 

To  clean  silver  ordinarily,  wash  it  well  in  hot  water 
with  soap,  brushing  out  the  pattern  with  a very  soft 
tooth-brush ; then  dry  thoroughly.  Plate  powders 
are  often  used.  Better  not.  Almost  all  have  mercury 
in  them,  and  this  is  harmful  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Use  whiting  or  rouge  for  polishing,  and  a clean 
leather.  Rub  well,  but  take  care  not  to  scratch  the 
silver.  Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  having  their  plate 
with  a fine  deep-toned  polish  on  it  should  have 
hartshorn  rags  used  for  polishing  up  the  very  last 
thing.  Put  three  or  four  tops  of  old  cotton  or  thread 
stockings  (or  any  very  soft  rag)  into  a mixture  of 
I pint  of  milk  and  i oz.  of  hartshorn  powder,  and 
boil  in  a saucepan  for  five  minutes.  Take  them  out, 
dip  for  an  instant  in  cold  water,  and  wring  them ; 
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then  dry  at  the  fire,  Plate  rubbed  over  with  these 
rags  looks  lovely.  You  do  not  need  rouge  with  these 
rags,  and  seeing  that  rouge  messes  the  hands  very 
much,  the  hartshorn  rags  are  preferable.  Use  one 
rag  at  a time,  and  wrap  the  rest  in  paper  for  future 
use.  You  will  soon  perceive  when  you  want  a fresh 
one,  for  when  one  is  worn  out  you  will  miss  your 
beautiful  deep  polish,  and  find  that  your  silver  looks 
whitish  and  comparatively  dull.  To  prepare  the 
rags,  of  course,  gives  trouble,  but  it  is  trouble  well 
spent. 

Things  of  wool  in  a house  are  various.  Blankets, 
flannels,  woollen  cuffs,  socks,  and  shawls  ought  to  be 
washed  in  good  warm  water — not  boiled.  Use  plenty 
of  soap,  but  no  soda.  Do  not  wring,  but  hang  up  to 
drip  dry.  E-insing  is  essential. 

Brush  lightly  with  a softish  brush  all  sofas,  chairs, 
ottomans,  fancy  cushions,  footstools,  and  mantel- 
boards,  &c. ; being  very  careful  over  articles  of  “ art 
needlework,”  taking  care  not  to  tear  the  floss-silk, 
or  filosel  in  the  pattern,  or  the  groundwork.  Dust 
over  at  last  with  a clean  duster.  Articles  in  a room, 
covered  in  silk  or  satin,  or  silk  or  satin  curtains, 
should  only  be  well  dusted,  and  lightly  rubbed  with 
a clean  cloth.  It  frays  the  material  to  brush  it,  and 
thus  spoils  it.  Velvet  furniture  may  be  brushed,  but 
do  not  let  the  brush  be  a hard  one.  Be  very  particular, 
indeed,  that  your  dusters  for  the  drawing-room  are 
clean.  A dirty  duster  does  vastly  more  harm  than 
good.  See,  likewise,  that  your  dusting-brush  is 

washed  from  time  to  time. 

In  all  things  be  careful  and  painstaking,  and  you 
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will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  and  valued.  Courage, 
then  ! courage  ! 

Parlour- Work. — Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  in  this  department  of  domestic  service  is  the 
proper  cleaning  and  trimming  of  lamps.  All  oils — • 
petroleum,  paraffin,  or  benzoline — should  be  kept  by 
themselves  in  a cellar,  or,  better  still,  in  an  outhouse, 
and  should  never  be  poured  out  but  by  daylight ; and 
any  rag  or  cloth  used  in  cleansing  and  wiping  lamps 
had  likewise  better  be  kept  out  of  the  house — in  any 
case,  no  nearer  the  living-rooms  than  the  scullery. 

I will  notice  at  once,  and  urge  strongly,  that  what- 
ever you  do,  take  care  that  your  lamp  is  most  care- 
fully wiped  and  rubbed  over  with  a proper  cloth  the 
last  thing.  Do  not  consider  that  you  have  finished 
it  until  you  are  quite  certain  that  every  drop  of  oil, 
petroleum,  or  benzoline  is  thoroughly  dried  off.  You 
must  absolutely  pay  attention  to  this,  or  the  whole 
room  will  be  filled  with  a most  unpleasant  smell  as 
soon  as  the  lamp  burns  up.  Do  not  fill  the  bowl  up 
to  the  brim,  but  nearly  so.  Cut  the  wick  just  even 
with  the  brass  which  holds  it ; and  before  you  screw 
it  into  the  socket  wipe  that  socket  very  carefully,  both 
inside  and  out,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  dry.  When  you 
put  on  the  chimney  and  globe,  lay  hold  of  them  with 
a clean  duster : in  this  way  you  will  prevent  your 
fingers  leaving  marks  upon  them.  Both  chimney  and 
globe  should  be  as  clear  and  as  bright  as  a cloudless 
early-morning  sky.  Brilliancy  and  purity  constitute 
beauty  in  a lamp.  You  may  have  a splendidly  painted 
stem,  and  fine  ormolu  work  above  it ; but  if  the  light 
at  the  top  of  it  be  dull  and  the  glass  smoky  and 
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smeared,  the  lamp  will  not  answer  its  right  purpose, 
which  naturally  is  to  enable  people  to  see  about  them, 
and  ■wall,  as  far  as  its  appearance  is  concerned,  be  a 
disgusting  object.  A lamp  in  such  a condition  is  like 
a beautiful  and  handsomely  dressed  woman  who  has 
neglected  to  wash  her  hands  and  face.  I need  scarcely 
add  that  the  plainest  and  most  unpretending  lamp 
should  be  just  as  carefully  attended  to  as  its  more 
pretentious  fellows.  Let  us  have,  in  all  cases,  a 
scentless  and  clear-burning  light. 

Lamps  burning  petroleum,  &c.,  should  not  be  turned 
down  to  a low  point  and  left  to  bum ; they  simply 
smoulder  and  fill  the  apartment  with  a foul  smell. 
All  lamps,  when  first  lighted,  should  be  turned  up 
only  just  above  the  socket,  enough  to  allow  them  to 
kindle,  and  then  gradually  raise  the  Avick  higher,  but 
never  high  enough  to  let  it  smoke.  Gas-jets  should 
be  lighted  in  the  same  way — a tiny  point  of  light  at 
first,  and  then  increase  gradually.  Many  a lamp- 
glass  is  broken  by  incautious  lighting. 

Small  stoves  filled  with  petroleum  are  frequently 
in  use.  The  same  care  in  wiping  and  in  cutting  the 
wick  perfectly  even  is  as  needful  for  them  as  the 
lamp  and  in  putting  them  out  do  not  turn  the  screw 
too  much,  or  the  wick  may  fall  into  the  tin  below, 
and  it  will  be  lost  for  use,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
stuffing  up  the  tin  and  soaking  up  the  petroleum 
uselessly. 

Chamber  candles,  or  wax-candles,  should  be  very 
securely  fixed  in  the  sockets  of  the  candlesticks, 
otherwise  they  may  fall  out  and  spoil  a lady’s  dress, 
or  the  carpet.  I need  scarcely  say  that  all  chamber 
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candlesticks  should  be  washed  daily,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  spots  of  grease  on  them. 

Another  very  important  matter  in  a parlour-maid’s 
duties  is  to  pay  attention  when  she  goes  to  a situation 
as  to  Avhere,  and  how,  the  furniture  is  placed.  Early 
get  into  the  habit  of  looking  at  things  and  learning 
the  “how”  and  the  “whereabouts”  of  them.  Your 
mistress  will  have  had  her  rooms  arranged  in  the 
way  she  prefers.  Observe  where  each  article  is  placed, 
and  when  you  dust  or  clean  put  the  things  back  into 
their  proper  places ; also  take  care  not  to  change  the 
place  of  work-baskets,  letter-cases,  &c.  A lady  re- 
quires to  have  all  these  things  handy. 

Your  master  may  have  a library  or  study.  Never, 
under  any  circumstances,  take  any  paper  away  for 
lighting  fires,  except  from  the  waste-paper  basket; 
you  may  in  ignorance  destroy  a paper  of  priceless 
value, — one  which  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can 
replace,  and  for  want  of  which  endless  mischief  may 
follow.  Furthermore,  be  very  careful  not  to  change 
the  place  of  books,  papers,  parcels,  inkstand,  blotting- 
case,  or  pens— in  fact,  anything  in  the  room  what- 
ever. Nothing  causes  so  much  inconvenience,  and 
not  infrequently  loss  of  temper,  if  a gentleman  goes 
into  his  study,  or  library,  and  cannot  at  once  put  his 
hand  on  the  thing  that  he  wants.  The  chances  are, 
that,  whatever  else  your  master  does  not  know  about 
in  the  house,  he  must — certainly  icill — know  where 
every  single  paper,  book,  and  letter  is  put  in  his 
own  room.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  his  study  is 
very  disorderly.  No  matter.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  he  has  a certain  order  in  his  disorder.  here 
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he  places  his  things,  there  let  them  lie.  In  this  case 
he  is  responsible  for  the  disorder,  if  such  there  be, 
not  you.  A state  of  things  is  tolerated  in  a library 
or  study  which  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
tolerated  in  any  other  room  in  the  house.  Note  this 
particularly.  When  you  dust  the  books,  replace 
them  exactly,  and  do  so  neatly  and  tidily ; all  packets 
of  letters  or  papers  which  slip  and  shuffle  about  you 
should  hold  down  with  your  fingers  and  dust  well 
around  them,  and  if  you  really  must  lift  them  up 
from  time  to  time  to  dust  underneath,  once  more  I 
say,  put  them  down  again  in  their  exact  place — the 
place  where  they  were  before  you  touched  them.  You 
little  know  how  valuable  a'y  servant  you  will  be 
reckoned  if  you  will  but  school  yourself  into  putting 
and  keeping  things  in  their  right  places.  A dusting- 
brush  and  a clean  duster  are  all  you  will  need  in  your 
daily  duties,  as  far  as  dusting  is  concerned.  In 
many  useful  books  you  will  find  hints  about  cleaning 
and  polishing  furniture,  and  also  about  valuable  glass 
and  china. 

With  regard  to  meals,  let  every  one  be  beautifully 
served  — beautiful  clean  cloths  and  table-napkins. 
Let  the  china  and  glass  be  spotless  and  bright,  the 
knives  and  forks  glittering,  and  the  plate  with  a fine 
deep  polish  on  it.  Count  heads  before  all  meals — 
that  is,  be  quite  sure  how  many  are  going  to  sit  down 
to  table,  and  see  that  everything  wanted  for  the 
particular  meal  is  ready  to  hand.  At  dinner  it  will 
be  very  necessary  to  have  extra  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
glasses,  wine,  bread-basket  (well  furnished),  dessert- 
plates  (with  the  knife  and  fork  placed  on  the  d’oyley 
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in  it),  and  finger-glasses  spread  out  on  the  sideboard, 
a proper  cloth  being  laid  over  it  before  placing  the 
things  on  it.  Learn  from  the  cook  what  courses  are 
going  to  be  sent  up,  so  that  you  may  lay  your  table 
accordingly.  If  draught  ale  is  taken,  do  not  draw 
it  from  the  cask  until  the  last  minute,  as  it  quickly 
spoils  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Be  very  careful  to 
place  the  nutcrackers  and  the  salt  on  the  table  at 
dessert  if  walnuts,  or  nuts  of  any  kind,  are  there. 
If  grapes  are  in  season,  do  not  forget  the  grape- 
scissors,  or  the  tongs  for  the  preserved  or  dried 
fruit ; likewise,  if  oranges  are  favourites  put  on  the 
powdered  loaf-sugar.  Be  particular,  also,  about  the 
table  ornaments.  See  that  the  flower-glasses  are 
clean  and  the  water  clear.  I have  seen  specimen 
glasses,  small  globes,  and  other  glass  devices  for 
holding  flowers,  with  dirty  or  yellow-looking  water 
in  them,  and  sometimes  the  flowers  a little  faded. 
Better  go  without  altogether  than  have  such  nasty 
things  on  the  cloth. 

At  dinner,  as  soon  as  the  family  is  seated,  take 
off  the  cover  of  the  first  dish  that  is  to  be  served, 
turning  it  well  up,  so  that  the  water  inside  it,  caused 
by  the  steam,  does  not  drip  on  to  the  cloth.  Serve 
the  lady  of  the  house  first,  then  the  daughters, 
beginning  with  the  eldest,  and  finally  the  sons.  If 
there  are  visitors,  they  should  be  served  before  the 
others,  if  ladies.  Hand  vegetables,  bread,  and  ale, 
and  take  away  and  replace  plates  at  everybody’s  left 
hand.  Wine  serve,  of  course,  at  the  right,  pouring 
it  into  the  glasses  as  they  stand  on  the  table,  and 
taking  care  not  to  spill  a drop  on  the  cloth.  Watch 
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the  table ; remove  plates  as  soon  as  done  with,  and 
keep  no  one  waiting  for  anything.  Avoid  blundering 
and  hurry,  and  as  soon  as  dessert  begins  leave  the 
room  (cleared  of  the  dinner-things),  and  go  into  the 
drawing-room  and  see  that  all  is  ready  there  for  the 
family  by  the  time  they  leave  the  dinner-table.  In 
winter,  especially,  take  care  that  there  is  a good  fire 
and  the  room  properly  lighted. 

If  you  have  to  attend  to  the  wine,  pass  it  through 
the  strainer,  as  soon  as  you  have  drawn  the  cork, 
into  the  decanter,  and  at  once  put  in  the  stopper ; 
then  carry  it  to  the  cellarette  if  it  is  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use.  Port  wine  ought  never  to  be  shaken ; 
it  makes  it  thick.  When  you  wash  the  decanters 
inside,  do  not  put  shot  in  to  get  them  clean.  A 
deposit  of  carbonate  of  lead  is  often  left  on  the  sides 
and  as  soon  as  the  wine  is  put  in  this  is  dissolved, 
and  mixing  with  the  wine,  persons  partaking  of  it 
are  harmed  by  it.  Use,  therefore,  plain  water  only, 
or  a few  tea-leaves.  Thoroughly  drain  till  quite  dry 
before  you  put  the  wine  into  the  decanters.  People 
wish  for  wine,  not  loine  and  loater,  in  such  a case. 

Be  very  punctual  with  the  meals.  Let  afternoon 
tea  be  served  to  the  minute ; the  spirit  kettle-lamp 
burning  properly,  and  the  water  boiling.  Make  the 
tea  five  or  six  minutes  before  it  is  wanted ; keep  it 
hot,  and  serve  forthwith.  If  water  stands  long  on 
tea,  it  draws  out  the  tannin,  makes  it  unpleasantly 
bitter,  and  very  hard  to  digest.  People  often  get 
indigestion  from  drinking  improperly  made  tea. 
Look  over  your  tray  before  you  take  it  up,  and 
see  that  all  is  there ; do  the  same  to  the  break- 
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fast,  luncheon,  and  dinner-table,  and  let  nothing  be 
wanting.  Thoroughness  and  completeness  are  great 
virtues  in  a servant. 

In  answering  bells  be  ready  and  quick.  You  are 
needed  when  a bell  is  rung.  Attend  at  once.  It  is 
unbusinesslike  not  to  answer  directly. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  very  trjung  to  ladies 
just  coming  out  of  their  bedrooms  in  winter,  and 
that  is,  to  find  that  the  staircase  vundows  are  not 
closed.  Of  course  they  will  have  been  opened  to  air 
the  house  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  shut  them  before  the  family  come 
down.  To  have  a blast  of  biting  north-east  wind, 
for  instance,  blow  upon  anybody  as  they  open  their 
bedroom  door,  is  intolerable.  A parlour-maid  should 
have  an  eye  to  the  comfort  of  the  family  generally, 
as  well  as  attend  to  her  particular  duties.  In  winter, 
see  that  the  coals  are  plentiful  in  all  the  rooms 
where  there  are  fires,  and  keep  the  latter  well  made- 
up,  looking  in  not  unfrequently  to  see  whether  they 
require  attention. 

A parlour-maid  should  be  a good  needle-woman,  as 
she  will  have  to  mend  the  body-linen,  as  well  as  the 
household  linen.  Look  over  the  first  every  week, 
and  the  last  not  unfrequently.  Do  so  to  the  whole 
of  it.  Attend  to  repairs  at  once,  and  do  not  let  them 
accumulate.  You  must  make  time  for  all  this. 

You  should  have  a hst  of  the  plate  in  daily  use 
written  out  and  hung  up  in  your  pantry,  and  a list 
of  all  the  family  plate  put  up  in  the  plate-closet. 
See  to  your  plate-basket  every  night,  and  count 
everything  over,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  nothing  is 
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missing.  If  all  is  not  there,  hunt  for  the  lost  article 
at  once,  and  do  not  go  to  bed  before  all  is  in  due 
oi’der.  There  will  be  in  every  house  an  appointed 
place  to  which  the  silver  is  to  be  taken  at  night. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  that  it  always  is  there. 

It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  a parlour-maid  to  go 
round  the  house  the  last  thing  and  see  that  every- 
thing is  safe.  All  window-bolts,  shutters,  and  bolts 
to  dooi-s,  should  be  thoroughly  seen  to,  and  keys 
turned  where  requisite.  Carelessness  in  this  respect 
is  unpardonable.  In  London,  especially,  the  dining- 
room windows  should  be  shut  down  and  fastened  in 
summer,  as  families  are  not  unfrequently  disturbed 
by  the  policeman  ringing  or  knocking  to  warn  the 
domestics  that  the  windows  are  not  closed  as  they 
should  be. 

In  person  and  dress  a parlour-maid  should  be 
very  clean  and  neat.  Any  work,  such  as  dusting  or 
cleaning,  that  she  can  do  with  housemaid’s  gloves  on, 
the  better.  They  are  easily  slipped  off,  and  she  will 
be  all  the  litter  to  answer  a bell,  for  instance,  at 
once  with  fairly  clean  hands.  Stumping  and  creak- 
ing boots  should  be  avoided,  and  clean  and  pretty 
caps  and  aprons,  together  with  clean  cuffs  and  collars, 
should  be  a matter  of  course. 

Chamber  candlesticks  should  be  placed  handy  as 
bed-time  approaches,  and  the  means  of  lighting  them 
as  well.  In  winter,  when  the  days  draw  in  early, 
place  them  on  the  slab  as  soon  as  it  is  dusk,  in  caso 
they  are  wanted. 
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COOKING. 

In  order  to  help  some  girls  who  may  be  trying  to 
find  a suitable  path  in  life,  we  will  in  this  paper 
describe  the  qualifications  of  one  who,  we  will  sup- 
pose, wishes  to  become  a cook  in  a private  family; 
or  of  one  who,  if  she  have  the  capacity  for  the  work, 
and  kind  friends  to  help  her  in  the  necessary  ex- 
pensive preparation,  desires  to  be  a trained  teacher 
of  cookery. 

It  is  essential  to  make  up  your  mind,  first  of  all, 
that,  whatever  your  choice  may  be,  you  will  throw 
your  whole  heart  and  mind  and  strength  into  the 
work  you  undertake ; and  you  must  never  forget, 
however  lowly  your  occupation  may  be,  that  work 
honestly  and  heartily  performed  brings  its  own  sweet 
reward,  in  the  pleasurable  satisfaction  which  always 
accompanies  its  completion. 

Very  unfavourable  comparisons  have  been  drawn 
between  French  and  English  women  in  their  practical 
application  of  the  art  of  cookery.  A French  peasant- 
woman  is  often  described  as  a thrifty,  economical 
housewife ; while  an  English  one  is  commonly  set 
down  as  quite  the  reverse.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why 
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a French  woman  should  be  more  skilful  with  her 
two  hands  guided  by  her  one  head,  than  a woman  of 
another  nationality  who  possesses  the  same  members, 
with  the  addition  of  a good  English  determination  to 
accomplish  the  duty  to  the  very  best  of  her  ability. 

Now,  whether  a girl  mean  to  earn  her  living  by 
cooking  or  not,  it  behoves  her  to  become  well  in- 
formed in  the  art  of  preparing  food  tastily  and  well. 
Such  practical  knowledge  is  always  of  value  in  any 
state  of  life,  and  one  never  knows  of  what  vital  im- 
portance it  may  become  in  the  future. 

In  our  great-grandmothers’  time  it  was  far  more 
common  than  at  present  for  women  of  all  classes  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  kitchen.  Ladies 
of  rank  took  a pride  in  arranging  pretty  dishes  for 
festive  occasions,  and  making  delicate  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  with  their  own  fair  fingers. 

Experience  makes,  or  ought  to  make,  one  wise ; 
and  the  next  best  thing  to  our  own  experience  is  to 
receive  that  of  others  who  have  “bought  and  paid 
for  theirs.”  Do  not  think  that  anything  will  do,  so 
long  as  it  is  something  near  the  mark.  To  drop  into 
a “rule-of-thumb”  style,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  not  very  suggestive  of  a clever  manager,  and  it  is 
a quality  never  tolerated  by  a mistress  seeking  for 
a careful  servant. 

How  to  qualify  as  a Cook. — All  persons  acknow- 
ledge that  cookery  is  of  very  great  importance. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  art  depends  upon  the 
knowledge,  tact,  and  careful  management  of  the 
cook.  Food  properly  prepared  is  nutritious  and 
digestible ; whilst  that  which  is  badly  cooked  is 
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partly  deprived  of  its  nourishment,  and  is  sometimes 
rendered  tough  and  indigestible. 

To  become  a good  plain  cook  a girl  requires  patience 
and  perseverance.  She  may  acquire  the  A B C of 
her  art  at  home  if  she  have  the  blessing  of  a careful, 
thrifty  mother;  but  there  are  many  things  to  be 
learnt  that  could  not  possibly  be  taught  her  in  the 
home  kitchen.  To  obtain  such  knowledge  she  must 
either  attend  lessons  at  a School  of  Cookery,  or  she 
may  take  a situation  as  kitchen-maid  in  some  gentle- 
man’s family. 

The  first  plan  is  somewhat  expensive,  because 
the  lessons  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  girl  is 
obliged  to  live  at  home  or  in  respectable  lodgings 
during  the  time  that  she  is  learning  at  the  school. 
The  second  plan  is  the  better  when  the  girl  wishes 
to  earn  her  own  living  at  once,  because  as  a maid- 
serv'ant  she  will  be  comfortably  lodged,  well  fed,  and 
will  receive  good  wages  for  her  services.  In  either 
case  the  following  qualifications  are  necessary : — 

1.  She  must  be  particularly  neat  and  clean  in  her 
oion  personal  appearance.  Print  dresses  are  best 
for  work  in  the  kitchen,  because  they  may  be  easily 
washed  without  injury  to  the  material,  and  the  dress 
looks  as  good  as  new  when  freshly  “got  up.” 

2.  She  must  also  be  mat  and  orderly  in  her  sur- 
roundings. No  one  can  possibly  expect  to  cook 
properly,  or  even  fairly,  when  she  works  in  a con- 
stant confusion  of  dirty  dishes,  scraps  of  food,  and 
general  untidiness.  Carelessly  w^ashed  saucepans 
are  certain  to  make  the  food  cooked  in  them  taste 
unpleasantly.  A cook  who  cleanses  her  utensils 
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each  time  she  requires  them  for  use  causes  herself 
a vast  amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience,  besides 
spending  double  the  time  over  what  is  after  all  very 
unsatisfactory  work.  Plates  and  dishes  left  from 
dinner  until  supper-time  are  far  more  trouble  to 
wash  clean  than  if  they  were  washed  up  immediately 
after  the  meal,  as  they  should  be. 

3.  She  must  be  regular  in  her  work  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  time.  She  must  have  fore- 
thought to  know  exactly  how  long  her  preparations 
will  take  to  cook;  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
dishes  may  not  be  overdone  and  spoiled  by  waiting ; 
or,  on  the  other,  sent  to  table  partially  cooked,  be- 
cause there  was  no  time  to  finish.  She  should  also 
be  quick  and  active  in  her  movements,  in  order  that 
she  may  accomplish  her  work  quickly  and  well. 

4.  But  the  crowning  virtue  of  a cook  is  punctuality 
in  serving  meals — “true  to  the  clock.”  Experience 
alone  can  teach  her  how  to  contrive  so  that  her 
vegetables  and  meat  may  both  be  ready  together. 
A girl  who  begins  life  as  a kitchen-maid  will  have 
good  opportunities  of  learning  these  essential  matters 
while  she  is  in  a subordinate  position,  if  she  keep 
her  eyes  open  and  try  her  best,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  putting  her  own  knowledge  into 
practice  she  may  prove  a skilful  manager.  A 
kitchen-maid  is  too  apt  to  look  upon  herself  as  the 
cook’s  slave,  rather  than  as  an  apprentice ; which 
of  the  two  she  is  in  reality  depends  entirely  upon 
herself. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that  cooking 
does  not  come  by  instinct.  A good  cook  can  always 
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be  learning;  and  a young  girl  who  aspires  to  the 
office  must  take  every  advantage,  as  it  comes  in  her 
way,  of  perfecting  herself  in  her  duties.  Opportuni- 
ties are  numerous  now,  for  cookery  may  be  learnt  at 
school ; and  for  those  who  have  left  their  school 
days  behind  them,  local  classes  are  nearly  every- 
where accessible. 

Although  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  cook 
should  be  able  to  pass  a written  examination  upon 
the  secrets  of  her  art,  yet  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  she  should  understand  the  principles 
which  underlie  it.  She  must  know  that  cookery, 
if  it  properly  fulfil  its  end,  ought  to  preserve  and 
render  digestible  and  agreeable  the  nourishing 
matters  of  the  raw  material.  Suppose  we  take  one 
familiar  example  in  point.  The  egg,  which  the  old 
proverb  says  is  “full  of  meat,”  may  be  so  injured 
in  the  cooking  as  to  become  almost  useless  as  a food. 
If  it  be  lightly  whipped-up  in  tea  or  coffee,  or  boiled 
the  orthodox  three  and  a half  minutes,  it  is  a delicate 
and  digestible  food;  if  it  be  hard  boiled,  or  over- 
fried in  boiling  fat,  it  becomes  horny  and  indigest- 
ible, disagreeable  to  eat,  and  still  more  troublesome 
to  the  unfortunate  stomach  expected  to  digest  it. 

It  is  only  some  girls  that  are  destined  to  become 
kitchen-maids  and  cooks  in  private  families,  but  a 
great  many  more  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
may  have  a comfortable  home  of  their  own  and  a 
kind  husband  to  cook  for.  Then  begins  the  real 
life-task  of  making  “ both  ends  meet,”  and  of  getting 
the  utmost  value  in  thoroughly  wholesome  food. 

We  eat  to  live,”  and  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
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be  healthy  if  we  do  not  take  food  proper  in  quality 
and  quantity. 

No  woman’s  work  is  thrown  away  which  is  spent 
upon  preparing  a nourishing  dinner  for  her  husband 
when  he  comes  back  from  his  labours.  Far  more 
depends  upon  this  good  dinner  than  many  are  apt 
to  imagine.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  craving 
for  strong  drink  is  much  lessened  when  persons  are 
well  fed  and  nourished. 

A thrifty  wife  makes  a good  husband.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a working  man’s  letter  will  speak 
for  itself,  and  show  that  indeed  “ the  price  of  a vir- 
tuous woman  is  above  rubies  ” : — 

“ It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a working  man  that  really 
does  know  what  a true  wife  is,  for  his  every  want,  his 
every  comfort  in  life,  depends  on  her ; and  his  chil- 
dren’s home,  their  daily  lives,  and  their  future  lives, 
are  shaped  by  her. 

“There  is  a saying  among  us  [at  Sunderland] — ; 

‘ The  man  may  spend. 

And  money  lend. 

If  his  wife  be  aught  ; 

But  he  may  work. 

And  try  to  save. 

But  will  have  nought 

If  his  wife  be  naxighV 

Buskin,  Tide  and  Time,  p.  208. 

Many  readers  of  this  book  have  doubtless  attended 
classes  in  cookery.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  advantages  so  obtained;  and  if  any  of  you 
have  gained  a certificate  for  skilful  practice,  look 
upon  it  as  a valuable  possession,  not  so  much  for  its 
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owa  intrinsic  value  as  for  the  perseverance  and  know- 
ledge it  represents. 

And  now  as  to  the  kind  and  cost  of  a Course  of 
histruction  as  given  at  the  National  Training  School 
for  Coo7ce)'iy,  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington. 
The  School  is  established  mainly  for  training  those 
who  desire  to  become  trained  teachers  of  cookery, 
but  special  arrangements  are  made  for  others  who 
wish  to  be  instructed  in  certain  branches  of  the 
art. 

Students  are  received  at  the  School  either  by  pay- 
ing fees  according  to  a fixed  scale,  or  by  subscriber’s 
nomination.  A candidate  who  desires  nomination 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five, 
and  should  be  suflSciently  educated  to  teach  after  her 
course  is  completed.  She  should  be  able  to  speak 
correctly  and  distinctly ; should  understand  arith- 
metic equal  to  that  expected  of  a girl  in  the  seventh 
standard  of  an  elementary  school. 

The  whole  fee  for  the  full  course  of  twenty  weeks, 
if  the  pupil  has  no  vote,  is  ;^2i,  but  it  is  reduced 
for  every  vote  she  may  have  the  good  fortune  to 
secure. 

Teachers  of  plain  cooking  only  can  pass  through  a 
course  lasting  ten  weeks,  the  fee  for  which  is  ;^8. 

The  complete  course  includes — 

a.  Scullery-work  and  cleaning,  the  best  methods 
for  lighting  a fire,  the  management  of  ranges,  ovens, 
and  patent  fireplaces.  Proper  means  for  cleaning  pots 
and  pans  of  copper  and  enamelled  ware. 

b.  Practice  in  plain  and  high-class  cooking,  and  in 
teaching  both  branches. 
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c.  A theoretical  examination  before  a diploma  is 
granted. 

The  best  plan  to  obtain  information  concerning 
local  classes  in  connection  with  the  Training  School, 
and  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  estabhsh  new  ones, 
is  to  Avrite  to  the  Secretary  at  the  School  for  the 
Directoi'ij,  which  is  sent  post  free  for  2d. 

The  Liverpool  Training  School  of  Cookery,  59  Parr 
Street,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool. — A course  of  house- 
hold practice  lessons  for  ladies  or  servants  costs  30s. 
But  for  young  girls  just  entering  service  lessons  are 
arranged  at  a much  cheaper  rate,  and  certificates  are 
gi’anted  to  the  young  cooks  upon  a verbal  examina- 
tion after  the  course  has  been  completed. 

Lady  Associates  who  desire  to  establish  local  classes 
for  the  benefit  of  their  Branch  Societies  should  apply 
to  Miss  Fanny  L.  Calder,  Hon.  Sec.,  at  the  School 
as  above.  Arrangements  for  carrying  out  this  object 
are  particularly  perfect,  all  utensils  necessary  for  use 
in  a practice  class  are  sent  packed  in  hampers,  at  a 
cost  of  4s.  or  5s.  for  the  set  of  lessons,  and  no  un- 
necessary expense  devolves  upon  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Edinburgh  School  of  Cookery  and  Domestic 
Economy. — This  School  teaches,  in  addition  to  cookery, 
the  useful  arts  of  cutting  out  dresses,  starching  and 
ironing,  getting  up  laces,  bandaging,  and  gives  general 
instruction  upon  health.  The  fees  for  each  branch 
are  separate:  los.  6d.  for  a course  of  twelve  lessons. 
Either  plain  or  high-class  cookery  may  be  taken  at 
pleasure,  the  cost  being  15s.  for  a course  of  twelve 
lessons.  Training  for  a teacher  costs  15s.,  and 
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lasts  from  five  to  six  months.  The  instruction  in- 
cludes practice  in  all  kinds  of  cookery,  besides  theo- 
retical training  and  lessons  in  elementary  physiology. 
The  main  object  of  the  School  is,  however,  to  give 
general  instruction  to  all  classes  of  persons,  rather 
than  to  train  teachers. 

Marshall’s  School  of  Cookery,  30  and  32  Mortimer 
Street. — This  School  is  noted  for  its  refined  delicacy. 
Cooks  can  attend  for  any  single  day’s  lessons,  or  take 
a course.  Terms  on  application. 

The  Netting  Hill  School  of  Cookery,  124  Lan- 
caster Road,  Notting  Hill,  has  special  classes  for 
cooks  who  wish  to  qualify.  The  practice  class  works 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  from  8 to 
loP.M.  A course  of  six  lessons  costs  15s.,  a single 
lesson  3s.  6d. 

The  Watford  and  West  Herts  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  Elementary  Needlework  and 
Cookery. — The  object  of  this  Association,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  to  promote  comfort  in  homes  by  teaching 
girls  needlework  and  cookery.  The  methods  adopted 
here  are  admirably  suited  to  the  end  in  view,  and 
are  worthy  of  imitation  by  those  who  wish  to  succeed 
in  the  formation  of  new  centres.  Teachers  are  not 
trained  here  as  in  the  schools  before  mentioned,  but 
promising  pupils  are  sent  to  the  National  Training 
School,  South  Kensington,  to  be  prepared,  and  return 
to  the  Watford  centi’e  as  teachers.  The  scheme  was 
organised  and  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Newton  Price,  Oxhey  Vicarage, 
Watford. 
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Note  by  the  Editor. 

In  the  Education  Code  of  March,  1882,  a provision  is 
inserted  which  reads  thus  : — “ In  schools  in  which  the  In- 
spector reports  that  special  and  appropriate  provision  is 
made  for  the  practical  teaching  of  cooking,  a grant  of  4s. 
is  made  on  account  of  any  girl  over  twelve  years  of  age 
who  has  attended  not  less  than  forty  hours  during  the 
school  year  at  the  cooking  class,  and  is  presented  for  exa- 
mination in  the  elementary  subjects  in  any  standard.” 

The  fact  of  this  provision  is  not  so  generally  known  as 
it  might  be,  and  it  would  be  well  if  such  classes  were 
opened  in  small  towns  and  villages  (large  towns  are  already 
supplied)  ; girls  over  twelve  being  admissible.  In  some 
cases  a lady  might  lend  her  kitchen,  and  allow  a small  fee 
to  be  paid  to  her  cook  for  the  instruction.  In  others,  a 
cottage  kitchen,  with  plain  useful  range,  might  be  hired 
for  the  required  hours,  and  a good  local  cook  engaged  to 
teach.  In  either  case  a lady  should  superintend,  and 
write  down  recipes,  &c.  Certain  of  the  girls  should  also 
be  allowed  to  return  in  the  afternoon  to  act  as  kitchen- 
maids,  and  learn  how  to  clean  their  utensils. 

An  effort,  which  must  be  mentioned  here,  for  training 
young  girls  in  housewifely  ways,  was  started  in  1877  by 
Miss  Emily  Huntington.  It  is  called  the  Kitchen  Garden 
Association  (a  playful  name  to  imitate  that  of  Kinder- 
garten), and  is  at  present  at  work  in  America  only.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  in  six  monthly  parts.  In  the  first, 
the  little  hands  are  taught  to  lay  sticks,  &c.,  suitably  for  a 
fire  ; scrubbing,  ironing,  folding  clothes,  &c.,  are  all  done 
in  time  to  little  appropriate  songs,  as  in  the  Kindergarten. 
In  the  second  month  tables  are  laid  for  the  various  meals 
with  tiny  cups  and  plates,  and  so  through  a whole  course 
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of  simple  household  work,  ending  with  “mud-pies,”  or 
making  pie-crust  in  play.  This  system  has  been  excel- 
lently adapted  for  English  schools  and  classes  by  Miss 
Headdon,  in  connection  with  the  Technical  College  at 
Eiverdale,  Newnham-on-Severn. 


XIII. 


NURSING  CHILDREN. 

The  Work. — In  addressing  girls  on  the  subject  of 
Nursing,  notice  niust  be  taken,  not  only  of  the  work 
itself  but  of  the  worker,  in  her  personal  character  and 
habit  of  thought.  In  every  kind  of  domestic  service, 
as  in  every  other  position  of  life,  we  all  exercise  daily 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  on  those  about  us. 
Ihis  influence  may  be  wholly  unconscious  and  unin- 
tentional, but  it  is  none  the  less  a great  power,  and 
greatest  of  all  when  children  are  the  objects  of  it. 
The  writer  earnestly  wishes  that  the  readers  of  this 
paper  may  remember  this  above  all,  and  that,  dedicat- 
ing themselves  soul  and  body  to  the  Master,  they 
may  be  helped  to  do  conscientiously  and  lovingly 
the  work  that  lies  before  them. 

The  Worker.— Very  good  health  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  a nurse.  If  a girl  possess  this,  with  a 
recommendation  from  an  Associate,  or  other  lady 
friend,  as  to  general  good  conduct,  good  temper,  and 
tolerable  schooling,  she  will  have  much  in  her  favour 
m applying  for  a situation.  These  qualifications  lie 
on  the  surface;  we  must  look  beneath  the  surface  for 
the  qualities  we  most  wish  to  see  in  our  nurses.  All 
girls  should  remember  that  purity  of  mind  is  shown 
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in  the  cleanliness  of  the  body,  in  the  modesty  and 
neatness  of  the  dress,  as  much  as  by  propriety  of 
behaviour  and  innocence  of  convei’sation.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a nurse  should  not  be  as  delicately 
clean  in  her  person,  dress,  and  habits,  as  any  lady 
could  be.  The  whole  atmosphere  and  surroundings 
of  children  should  be  perfectly  pure  and  spotless. 
It  will  be  the  daily  aim  of  a good  nurse  to  render 
them  so,  beginning  with  herself.  The  whole  body 
should  be  washed,  or  at  least  sponged,  every  day  (the 
morning  is  the  best  time).  A few  minutes  will  suffice 
when  the  habit  is  formed,  and  the  feeling  of  plea- 
sure excited  will  more  that  repay  any  little  self- 
denial  it  occasions.  Teeth,  hair,  and  hands,  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  and  no  article  of  dress  worn, 
when  attending  the  children,  which  is  at  all  soiled. 
The  underclothes  and  boots  should  be  first  considered 
in  providing  an  outfit.  Stockings  should  be  changed 
at  least  weekly  in  the  winter,  and  more  frequently 
in  warm  weather.  Cotton  under-bodices  are  too  often 
omitted.  The  dresses  and  outdoor  garments  cannot 
be  too  plain  in  colour  and  style,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary by  any  means  that  they  should  be  ugly.  Fine 
clothes,  and  foolish  attempts  to  be  “ in  the  fashion,” 
never  improve  a pretty  face,  while  they  make  a plain 
one  plainer.  Articles  of  ornament,  such  as  neck- 
laces, brooches,  &c.,  should  as  a rule  be  altogether 
avoided.  The  former  most  decidedly.  If  good,  they 
are  out  of  place ; if  not,  it  is  a waste  of  money  to  buy 
and  a falsehood  to  wear  them.  All  girls  naturally 
and  rightly  wish  to  look  their  best,  but  they  should 
remember  always  that  the  “ best  ” is  not  to  be 
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attained  by  “ outward  adorning,”  but  in  the  “ meek 
and  quiet  spirit”  within,  which  will  find  its  expres- 
sion in  the  “modest  apparel”  of  the  girl  who  tries  to 
cultivate  it,  as  well  as  in  her  face  and  manner. 

In  respect  to  truthfulness,  a nurse  needs  to  be  no 
less  watchful  over  her  own  words  and  actions  than 
oyer  those  of  the  little  ones.  It  is  not  a natural 
virtue,  let  it  be  remembered,  and,  therefore,  must  be 
cultivated  in  the  young  by  example,  word,  and  deed. 
A he  is  told  by  act,  and  by  silence,  quite  as  often  as 
by  word  of  mouth.  The  habit  of  exaggeration  is  one 
form  of  lying  which  is  especially  to  be  guarded  against, 
because,  with  a foundation  of  truth,  it  may  cause 
more  harm  and  sorrow  than  what  is  plainly  untrue 
Never  deceive  a child  about  its  food  or  its  medicine.’ 
It  IS  a common  fault  among  nurses  to  frighten  chil- 
dren  into  obedience  or  quietness  by  telling  them  of 
ghosts  and  “black  men.”  A girl  who  does  this 
deserves  instant  dismissal.  It  is  wicked  in  itself 
and  may  cause  unknown  suffering  to  a sensitive  child’ 
An  examp  e of  truthfulness  may  be  set  to  children 

h obedience,  in  letter  and  spirit,  to  the 

wishes  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  especially  during 
her  absence,  and  when  it  is  unlikely  a disoLdiencf 
will  be  found  out.  In  the  parks  of  London  it  t 

together  while  perhaps  the  poor  little  ones  shiver  if 

mischief.  Tender 
httle  babies  are  allowed  to  lie  unheeded  in  thl 

the  nurse  (?)  has  her  gossip.  The  followinc  fact 

needs  no  comment.  A few  rears  oo-o  f, 

mvv  years  ago  two  nursemaids 
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were  seen  in  Rotten  Row,  busily  talking  together  as 
they  sat  under  the  trees,  one  of  them  with  a child  in 
her  arms.  At  a short  distance  was  a pool  of  \vater, 
left  by  a recent  heavy  shower,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  a lovely  baby  girl  in  dainty  shoes  and  socks, 
and  delicate  dress  of  lace  and  cambric.  The  little 
one  stamped  her  tiny  feet,  and  crowed  with  glee  as 
the  mud  splashed  around,  while  a boy,  two  or  three 
years  older,  also  standing  in  the  puddle,  vainly  tried 
to  coax  his  little  sister  out  of  it.  A gentleman  drew 
the  girl’s  attention  to  the  state  of  the  children. 
She  jumped  up  with  a pert  reply,  and  shook  the 
child  as  she  replaced  her  among  the  wraps  in  the 
little  carriage.  Even  nurses  who  are  usually  careful 
may  forget  some  necessary  precautions  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  their  charges,  if  they  suffer  themselves 
to  indulge  in  only  an  occasional  gossip,  and  the  pos- 
sible harm  of  a single  neglect  is  incalculable. 

Training. — The  best  possible  early  training  for  a 
good  nurse  is  her  own  mother*s  loving  care,  if  that 
mother  is  what  she  should  be ; if  the  home,  however 
small  and  humble,  is  marked  by  order  and  cleanli- 
ness ; and  if  the  children  are  taught  to  obey  their 
own  parents,  and  to  be  respectful  to  those  to  whom 
respect  is  due.  There  are  many  such  homes  in 
England,  but  there  are  many  others  which  ai’e  far 
otherwise.  Though  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
a good  mother’s  example  and  early  teaching,  a regular 
attendance  at  both  day  and  Sunday  school  will  do 
much  to  supply  what  is  lacking  either  through  the 
fault  or  the  misfortune  of  the  parents.  The  attend- 
ance, of  course,  will  be  an  immense  advantage,  and 
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is  always,  of  itself,  a recommendation,  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

When  school  time  is  over,  and  a girl  leaves  her 
home  for  a start  in  life,  she  is  fortunate  if  she 
can  get  a place  in  a lady’s  household  under  an  ex- 
perienced head-nurse.  She  will  haVe  an  opportunity 
of  rising  in  her  turn  to  a position  of  trust  and 
honour.  Many  othef  girls  will  go  Where  only  one 
nurse  is  kept,  or  Where,  if  there  are  two,  both  are 
young.  They  should  be  wide  awake  to  every  useful 
hint  from  those  who  are  wiser  than  themselves, 
especially  about  the  ailments  of  children  and  their 
remedies.  Forethought  must  be  exercised  to  avoid 
accidents  ftom  fire)  hot  water,  and  falls ; when  these 
do  occur,  presence  of  mind  and  skill  are  needed  to 
apply  the  best  remedy  at  hand.  Knives,  tools, 
scissors,  needles,  and  pins  must  be  carefully  kept  out 
of  reach,  and  the  latter  never  stuck  into  the  front  of 
the  dress  for  the  convenience  of  “ having  them  ready.” 
When  a needle  has  been  dropped  it  must  be  imme- 
diately looked  for  until  found.  It  is  one  thing  to 
Imow  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  quite  another  thing 
to  do  it.  A girl  who  wishes  to  be  really  efficient  and 
trusted  will  train  herself  by  daily  trying  to  practise 
w'hat  she  knows  already,  and  to  gain  fresh  ideas 
for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the  children 
entrusted  to  her,  remembering  what  has  been  said 
already,  that  obedience  to  the  commands  and  wishes 
of  the  mother,  whether  expressed  or  only  understood, 
is  of  the  very  first  importance. 

Remuneration. — A nursemaid  in  her  first  place 
would  receive  about  ;j^5  per  annum.  The  wages,  of 
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course,  would  be  raised  yearly  in  proportion  to  the 
age  and  usefulness  of  the  girl.  At  eighteen  she 
might  receive  ;^io  to  ;^i2,  while  an  experienced 
nurse  under  thirty  might  receive  from  jQi8  to 
The  rate  of  wages  depends  upon  the  district,  the 
character,  amount  of  skill  in  needlework,  and  general 
experience. 

Conditions  of  Work.-^A  nursemaid’s  work  is,  as  a 
rule,  as  cheerful  and  interesting  as  the  nurse  chooses 
to  make  it.  It  comprises  the  cleaning,  dusting,  and 
arrangement  of  all  rooms  set  apart  for  the  children’s 
use,  the  making  and  repairing  of  clothes,  the  superin- 
tendence of  meals,  and  the  care  and  amusement  of 
the  children  in  and  out  of  the  house,  A very  young 
nurse  will  at  first  only  help  to  do  all  these  things, 
and  the  proper  time  for  each  will  be  settled  for  her. 
It  is  only  needful  to  speak  particularly  of  the  last, 
namely,  the  amusement  of  the  children.  When  bad 
weather  prevents  the  daily  walk  a romping  game 
should  take  its  place,  which  will  give  exercise  to 
lungs  and  limb.  A knowledge  of  the  Kindergarten 
games  and  exercises,  as  practised  in  most  large 
infant  schools,  will  be  a great  help.  Boys  and  girls 
alike  may  be  taught  to  knit  and  to  sew.  Stories 
may  be  read  aloud,  pictures  cut  out  and  pasted  in 
scrap-books,  which  maj'  be  made  by  the  nurse  of 
calico  or  brown  paper.  Broken  toys  can  be  mended 
and  dolls  dressed ; little  games  of  housekeeping  and 
shopkeeping  often  give  great  delight,  and  even  the 
smallest  child  can  share  them.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  speak  gently  and  politely  to  each  other,  to 
return  with  thanks  what  they  borrow,  and  never  to 
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take  one  another’s  property  without  leave.  They 
should  at  least  help  to  put  away  their  own  play- 
things, Tale-telling  should  be  discouraged,  and  the 
subject  of  it  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  Much 
loving  patience  and  gentle  firmness  will  be  necessary 
every  hour,  for  children  are  and  must  be  children  in 
every  station  of  life.  Let  the  nurse  be  faithful  and 
true,  doing  her  daily  duty  to  the  very  best  of  her 
ability,  “ as  unto  the  Lord,”  and  the  “ bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  ” will  surely  be  found  again,  though 
it  may  be  “ after  many  days.” 


H.  M. 
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DAIRY  WORK. 

The  Work. — If  it  is  true  that  “ cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness,”  be  assured  it  is  so  in  Dairy-work. 
Throughout  the  whole  course,  from  the  time  the  cow 
enters  the  stall  to  yield  her  store  of  milk  to  the  time 
the  delicately  prepared  butter  is  turned  out  in  its 
most  inviting  form  for  market  or  household  use, 
everything  must  be  done  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details.  Mechanical 
appliances  are  more  and  more  supplanting  the  use  of 
the  human  hand  in  the  manipulation  of  butter,  and 
the  dairying  of  the  future  is  likely  to  be  a far  more 
scientific  business  than  we  ever  dreamed  of  in  olden 
times.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  a paper  of  this  sort 
to  mention  the  “Centrifugal  Separator”  (that  mar- 
vellous invention  which  enables  the  cream  to  be 
separated  from  the  milk  immediately  it  leaves  the 
cow),  for,  except  in  very  large  dairies,  it  is  not  likely 
to  come  into  general  use  for  many  years.  In  the  old 
days  a cold  hand  was  the  first  requisite  of  a dairy- 
maid, but  owing  to  recent  inventions,  such  as  the 
“ butter-worker,”  and  wooden  hands  and  knives,  it  is 
now  of  small  moment ; for  not  only  is  there  no  neces- 
sity, but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  undesirable,  to 
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touch  the  butter  with  the  hand  at  all.  Dairying  is, 
to  my  mind,  essentially  interesting  work,  and  many 
of  the  minor  duties  intimately  associated  with  it, 
such  as  poultry  and  calf-rearing,  make  it  a far  more 
varied  and  pleasant  life  (to  such  as  love  these  things) 
than  many — I may  say  most — branches  of  industry 
which  are  open  to  women, 

The  Worker, — The  typical  dairymaid  should  be 
strong,  healthy,  and  energetic,  and  with  a real  interest 
in  her  work  and  in  her  charges  she  will  assuredly 
have  a healthier,  happier  time  of  it  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  majority  of  her  fellow-labourers.  Hers  is 
a responsible  position,  and  though  the  work  may  at 
times  be  laborious,  as  is  specially  the  case  where 
much  cheese  is  made,  it  is  to  my  mind  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  dull  uneventful  routine  which  is  the 
fate  of  so  many. 

The  Training. — ^The  training  of  a dairymaid  is 
usually  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  intuitive ; it  has 
probably  grown  with  her  growth,  from  the  time  she 
could  follow  the  good  mother  in  her  daily  rounds ; 
but  should  any  girl  wish  to  become  a dairymaid  who 
has  not  had  such  opportunities,  I should  recommend 
a few  months’  residence  with  aunt,  cousin,  neighbour, 
or  friend  who  keeps  a dairy,  and  if  she  has  a real 
love  of  the  thing  she  will  soon  pick  up  all  the 
essentials  necessary.  This,  followed  by  a three 
months’  course  at  some  of  the  dairy  schools  which  are 
being  established  about  the  country,  where  she  would 
see  and  learn  the  use  of  all  the  most  modern  in- 
ventions and  appliances,  and  supposing  her  to  be 
ordinarily  intelligent,  she  will  then  have  learned  all 
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that  can  be  taught  her.  In  one  matter  let  me  be 
clearly  understood  : unless  a girl  has  a natural  liking 
for  the  sort  of  work,  an  interest  which  never  grows 
dull  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  batches  of 
butter,  a love  which  never  grows  cold  of  her  charges, 
such  as  troublesome  calves  and  aggravating  little 
chickens,  let  her  leave  dairying  alone,  and  try  some 
other  sphere  of  life,  for  she  will  assuredly  never  make 
a good  dairymaid. 

Remuneration.— A good  dairymaid  is  always  valu- 
able, and  once  let  her  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
her  work,  she  is  not  likely  to  lose  her  place  for  the 
sake  of  a pound  or  two  in  wages.  In  gentlemen’s 
houses,  a good,  I’eliable  dairymaid  can  always  com- 
mand from  ;z^i8  to  ^£2^  a year,  and,  in  most  cases, 
she  can  add  to  this  a premium  on  calves  and  chickens 
reared,  which,  if  she  is  skilful  in  such  matters,  will 
often  amount  to  a few  pounds  more.  In  large  cheese 
dairies  even  higher  wages  are  obtainable,  but  then 
the  work  is  proportionately  hardei’,  and  of  a more 
monotonous  character. 

A thorough  training  in  dairy-work  has  this  advan- 
tage, it  is  a knowledge  which  comes  useful  in  so  many 
phases  of  after-life.  In  a farmer’s  wife  it  is,  in  most 
cases,  an  absolute  necessity.  In  innumerable  cases, 
a wife  thoroughly  competent  to  undertake  the  dairy 
and  poultry  enables  a man  to  take  a very  superior 
position  to  anything  he  could  attain  to  without  so 
desirable  a helpmate.  Then,  again,  the  possession  of 
a cow  is  at  once  a source  of  profit  and  of  luxury. 
Many  a cottager’s  wife  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  one  can  show  an  account  of;^i2or;;^i5a 
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year  received  from  the  nearest  grocer,  while  the  skim 
milk  has  fed  the  chubby-faced  children,  and  produced 
the  savoury  flitches  of  bacon  which  furnish  so  com- 
fortably the  ceiling  of  the  cosy  kitchen.  To  many  a 
hard-worked  man,  be  he  labourer,  mechanic,  or  busi- 
ness man,  the  possession  of  the  little  bit  of  land 
on  which  he  can  keep  his  own  cow,  and  rear  his  own 
chickens,  is  the  dream  which  cheers  his  life  of  toil 
and  drudgery ; and  he  assured,  when  the  happy  time 
comes  it  adds  not  a little  to  his  joy  to  And  that  in 
these  surroundings  his  wife  is  in  her  element. 

F.  L. 
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LAUNDRY  WORK. 

The  Work. — Work  in  a laundry  is  attractive  to 
those  whose  health  makes  them  suitable  for  it,  when 
carried  out  under  the  pleasant  conditions  of  a gentle- 
man’s laundry.  It  is  regular,  uninterrupted,  and,  of 
course,  cleanly  in  its  nature.  In  a public  laundry  it 
has  for  many  the  charm  of  independence  like  that 
of  factory  work,  but  in  this  case  it  has  special  temp- 
tations to  gossip,  bad  language  (which  is  heard  too 
often  in  such  places),  and  to  drink  on  account  of  the 
heat  encountered  in  the  work.  In  the  case  of  a 
woman  taking  in  washing  in  her  own  house  to 
support  her  family,  or  going  out  to  wash  for  others, 
it  is,  however,  a veiy  laborious  task,  as  she  is  pro- 
bably not  supplied  with  modem  conveniences  for  her 
work,  and  her  clothes,  shoes,  and  food  are  not  likely 
to  be  always  good  enough  to  secure  her  against  the 
dangers  to  health  from  chill  and  damp. 

The  Worker. — A girl  who  desires  to  take  to  wash- 
ing as  a business  should  be  (i)  of  strong  health,  not 
subject  to  rheumatism  or  chest  disease,  to  which  the 
steam  and  sudden  chills  are  specially  conducive ; 
(2)  she  must  be  orderly,  industrious,  fond  of  turning 

out  thorough  work,  and  of  seeing  it  come  fresh  and 
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stainless  from  her  hand ; (3)  she  must  be  obedient, 
for  the  self-will  which  may  only  leave  a little  extra 
dirt  to  be  cleared  away  in  the  case  of  a housemaid,  or 
spoil  an  occasional  dinner  in  the  case  of  a cook,  will 
rnin  good  clothes  for  ever  in  the  case  of  a laundry- 
maid. 

Training. — A girl  may  begin  her  training  for  the 
laundry  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  though  she  is  not 
then  strong  enough  to  undertake  regular  washing; 
and  in  the  case  of  a young  general  servant  ought  to 
be  protected  against  it  by  her  friends,  or  her  health 
may  be  ruined  for  life,  She  had  better  go  into  a 
laundry  where  there  is  plenty  of  work,  so  as  to  see 
every  process  and  take  her  part  in  the  lighter  ones. 
There  are,  however,  objections  to  sending  a young  girl 
to  a public  laundry.  In  many,  improper  means  are 
used  for  whitening  the  clothes,  often  consisting  of 
chemicals  which  destroy  the  material ; and  a girl  who 
has  seen  these  used  will  probably  do  it  slily,  if  not 
openly,  afterwards.  The  company  and  language  are 
also  often  objectionable.  In  case,  therefore,  of  such 
a laundry  being  objected  to,  or  unattainable,  a girl 
may  obtain  teaching,  with  or  without  small  wage, 
with  some  quiet,  respectable  laundress,  who  washes 
for  a few  good  families.  If  she  be  clever  and  diligent, 
she  can  learn  her  business  in  four  years,  and  thus  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  a girl  might  undertake  a post  as 
laundry-maid  in  a gentleman’s  house.  If  a girl,  how- 
ever, finds  that  she  cannot  learn  the  fine  part  of 
the  work  properly,  or  if  her  friends  and  teacher  see 
that  she  is  obstinate  and  lazy,  and  toill  not  learn,  it 
is  better  to  put  her  to  some  other  employment,  as  at 
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best  she  would  never  rise  above  a low  place  in  a 
public  laundry. 

Eemuneration. — In  public  laundries  a competent 
person  earns  from  is.  6d.  to  2S.  a day ; in  private 
work,  2s.  or  2S.  6d.  In  a gentleman’s  house,  a laundiy- 
maid  earns  from  ;^i6  to  ^£20  a year. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a 
laundress  is  obedience  ; that  is,  when  she  has  been 
taught  to  do  a thing  in  the  right  way  she  must  not 
neglect  to  carry  it  out.  For  instance,  all  soiled  clothes 
should  be  put  into  cold  and  very  clean  rain-water  (if 
possible  to  get  it)  the  previous  evening  to  soak,  and 
half-an-hour  before  washing  steeped  in  warm  water, 
with  a little  Hudson’s  dry  soap  added.  This  is  very 
important,  for  if  dirty  clothes  be  put  into  hot  water 
the  dirt  is  fixed  in,  and  the  clothes  will  never  be  so 
good  a colour  again. 

Again,  most  young  servants  boil  all  kinds  of  things 
together,  clothes  which  are  of  a good  colour  with 
those  that  are  not ; or  will  even,  when  there  are  but 
a few  coloured  things,  put  them  in  with  the  white 
ones,  to  save  the  trouble  of  an  additional  boiling. 
This  also  ruins  the  colour  of  under-linen.  Again, 
having  rinsed  linen  which  has  been  washed  with 
soda,  the  rinsing  water  looking  clean  is  used  by  some 
ignorant  washers  for  red  or  coloured  flannels,  and  the 
colour  goes  at  once.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  wash 
the  coloured  things  first,  and  throw  the  water  away. 

Soda  saves  a little  labour,  but  it  is  bad  for  the 
colour  of  linen  ; it  is  better  to  use  a moderate  quan- 
tity of  Hudson’s  dry  soap. 

Gentlemen’s  linen,  collars  and  cuff.s,  &c.,  require 
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the  most  minute  care.  They  should  be  washed  in 
three  waters,  the  last  time  with  white  soap.  Glen- 
field’s  starch  is  perhaps  the  best,  made  with  boiling 
water,  with  a little  white  wax  or  white  soap  in  it ; 
the  things  should  be  quickly  starched  (but  thoroughly 
soaked,  or  they  will  “blister”),  and  the  starch  well 
stroked  off  between  the  fingers. 

Laces  require  great  care,  and  should  011  no  account 
be  put  with  the  linens,  especially  in  a machine. 
They  should  be  put  into  lukewarm  water  in  which  a 
nice  lather  has  been  made  with  white  soap,  ela'p'ped 
between  the  hands  till  delicately  clean,  but  never 
ruhhed ; then  rinsed  in  cold  water,  dipped  in  water 
in  which  a lump  of  white  sugar  has  been  dissolved, 
and  pinned  out  on  a cushion  or  flannel  to  get  partly 
dry,  taking  care  that  every  little  point  is  pulled  out. 
If  ironed  at  all,  it  should  be  with  a box-iron  be- 
tween paper  or  cambric.  It  is  best  to  do  this  at  odd 
hours,  as  in  the  evening,  not  in  a hurry,  nor  with 
the  regular  wash. 

In  conclusion,  a thoughtful,  clean,  delicate-handed 
girl  will  make  a valuable  laundrymaid,  and  find  the 
work  agreeable  and  interesting. 

A.  M.  and  H.  M. 

N.B. — The  Liverpool  School  of  Cookery  now  sends 
out  trained  and  certificated  teachers  of  laundry- 
work. 
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The  Work. — Of  all  descriptions  of  employment 
for  women  the  above  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive, 
till  we  come  to  the  higher  line  of  art,  or  education. 
It  is  an  employment  which  requires  a girl  to  be 
well  dressed  and  well  mannered,  and  it  is  not  very 
laborious ; thus  it  is  a favourite  among  young  people. 
But,  like  all  others,  it  has  drawbacks.  The  long 
hours  of  standing  lay  the  foundation  of  many  dis- 
eases, and  are  extremely  trying  to  the  weak.  EflForts 
are  made  to  induce  employers  to  allow  young  women 
to  be  seated  when  unoccupied)  but  as  yet  with  slight 
success.  The  necessity  for  always  appearing  good- 
tempered  and  patient)  even  tvhen  suffering,  is  also 
a trial,  though  Very  useful  discipline ; but,  on  the 
whole,  work  in  drapers’  or  milliners*  shops  and  show- 
rooms is  a pleasant  mode  of  earning  a living.  In 
most  good  English  shops  in  large  towns  the  young 
people  employed  are  lodged  in  houses  rented  by  the 
firm,  and  often  very  well  lodged,  with  every  comfort, 
books  supplied,  the  house  as  free  to  the  inmates  on 
Sunday  as  on  other  days.  In  some  the  old  bad 
custom  of  requiring  girls  to  spend  Sunday  out  is 

kept  up  still,  and  this  has  led  to  much  harm.  Small 
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shops  generally  engage  young  persons  who  live  near 
enough  to  come  daily  from  their  homes.  In  all 
really  good  shops  a careful  watch  is  kept  over  the 
morals  of  the  employees,  and  if  such  is  not  the  case, 
a shop,  however  showy,  should  be  rejected  by  good 
girls  in  their  choice  of  a business.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  be  cast  in  a circle  of  gay  young 
people  of  both  sexes,  spending  their  money  in  dress 
and  pleasure,  using  their  spare  time  in  foolish  talk 
and  “ jesting  which  is  not  convenient.”  And  here 
a word  of  warning  must  be  said  as  to  the  habit  of 
going  to  Paris  to  learn  the  language  in  a shop. 
Words  cannot  tell  the  evil  which  goes  on  in  the  large 
establishments,  though  the  employers,  in  many  cases, 
do  their  best  to  remedy  it.  But  Paris  is  a pleasure 
city,  and  evil  is  in  the  air.  Should  a girl  require 
conversational  French  for  her  business,  she  had  better 
obtain  the  address  of  the  G.F.S.  Lodge,  or  of  Miss 
Leigh’s  Home  in  Paris.  In  large  towns  of  England, 
too,  the  G.F.S.  Lodges  may  be  used  by  girls  who 
have  no  home  in  the  place,  and  are  provided  with 
none  by  their  employers.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  a young  person  to  be  careful  in  the 
choice  of  a home  i it  has  been  well  said  that  our 
friends  show  what  we  ourselves  are,  and  a girl  in 
unsafe  surroundings  is  too  apt  to  he  lowered  in  mind. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  those  who  serve  in 
refreshment^bars  ] and  here  it  is  but  just  to  observe 
on  the  cheerful,  patient,  modest  manners  one  often 
sees  in  this  position,  It  is  one  singularly  difficult  to 
fill,  and  honour  is  due  to  those  who  fill  it  so  well. 

The  Girl’s  Friendly  Society  has  been  mindful  of 
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the  wants  of  the  members  in  business,  by  providing 
Homes  of  Rest,  where  many  go  for  a summer  holiday, 
Malvern,  Bridlington,  Weymouth,  and  many  other 
places,  have  these  Homes,  where  young  persons  find 
better  and  cheaper  accommodation  than  in  lodgings, 
with  pleasant  company  and  Christian  influences.  A 
very  admirable  Home  for  young  women  in  business 
is  at  Babbicombe,  Torquay.  The  general  fee  is  los. 
or  I2S.  weekly.* 

Sitting  in  a pleasant  room  at  the  Lizard,  looking 
over  the  “happy  autumn  fields,”  to  the  beautiful  sunny 
sea,  with  fresh  air  coming  in  at  the  window,  and 
sweet  country  and  seaside  sounds  all  around,  how 
difiicult  it  is  to  have  any  other  thought  about  “ work 
in  shops”  than  this  one:  “Would  that  I could  see 
some  of  those  pale-faced  girls  here,  wandering  by  the 
sea  and  over  the  downs,  rambling  where  they  will, 
bathing,  gathering  flowers,  taking  in  fresh  life  and 
health  and  youth,  resting  their  tired  eyes  ‘ with  the 
wideness  of  the  sea  ! ’ ” They  would  in  this  way  be 
helped  to  do  their  work  far  better  than  by  any  im- 
perfect words  of  a writer  whose  only  claim  upon  their 
attention  is  her  interest  in  them,  an  interest  strong 
enough  to  break  down  the  reluctance  she  feels  to 
speak  about  difiiculties  or  trials  of  which  she  know'S 
but  little,  in  the  hope  of  saying  a word  that  may  help 
some  of  those  hard  workers.  It  seems  at  first  that  a 
lady  can  scarcely  be  the  right  person  to  give  advice 
to  shop-assistants,  because  of  this  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives ; but  beyond  the  bond  of 

* To  this  point  the  Editor  is  the  writer. 
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\inion  formed  by  womanhood,  which  gives  a lady 
the  privilege  of  saying  and  doing  all  she  can  to 
help  others,  is  the  bond  of  our  common  sister- 
hood as  children  of  the  one  Father,  and  so  bound  to 
stretch  out  helping  hands  to  one  another  as  long 
as  He  gives  us  life  and  power.  And  as  buying  and 
selling  are  complementary  to  each  other,  and  the  seller 
implies  the  buyer,  it  is  hoped  that  the  buyer  may 
give  to  the  seller  her  opinion  upon  certain  matters 
in  which  they  are  both  concerned,  without  being 
thought  interfering  or  presumptuous. 

There  are  virtues  and  vices,  faults  to  be  avoided 
and  merits  to  be  arrived  at,  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing, or  work  in  shops,  as  in  other  work  in  life.  It 
is  difficult  to  express  the  pleasure,  almost  gratitude, 
a customer  feels  on  being  met  by  a bright  face,  and 
ready,  pleasant  manner,  politeness,  and  attention; 
when  no  trouble  is  grudged,  and  the  seller’s  interest 
in  the  matter  in  hand  seems  equal  to  the  buj'-er’s. 
Compare  this  with  the  listless,  indifferent  manner 
seen  elsewhere,  the  inattention  as  to  what  is  needed, 
slowness  in  bringing  it,  often  combined  with  the  bad 
habit  of  turning  aside  to  talk  and  laugh  with  some 
companion.  In  well-ordered  shops  this  kind  of  be- 
haviour is  held  in  check  by  the  authorities,  but  as 
it  is  hoped  that  these  words  may  make  their  way 
into  many  small  houses  of  business,  I will  say  here 
that  there  are  few  habits  more  annoying  to  customers 
than  this  one.  Another  objectionable  practice  is 
that  of  staring  at  customers  as  they  enter  the  shop, 
instead  of  coming  forward  readily  and  pleasantly  to 
ser^  e them.  Ihere  is  no  doubt  that  the  customers, 
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and  especially  ladies,  are  often  most  tiresome  and 
ti’ying ; difficult  to  please,  slow  in  making  up  their 
minds,  and  often  ending  by  not  buying  at  all,  after 
giving  infinite  trouble  to  tbe  weary  sbop-assistant. 
But,  on  tbe  other  band,  there  is  no  doubt  that  con- 
sideration for  tbe  seller  is  very  greatly  on  tbe  increase, 
as  shown  by  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Ladies’ 
Association  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour,  pro- 
viding seats,  &c.,  &c.  And  the  G.F.S.,  numbering 
now  so  many  shop-assistants  among  its  members, 
does  much  by  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  mutual 
forbearance  which  it  inculcates  to  bridge  over  the 
old  gulf  that  formerly  seemed  so  wide  between  the 
lady  and  the  shop-girl. 

In  a shop,  how  many  opportunities  there  must  be 
of  doing  kindnesses  and  shoTOng  oneself  a faithful 
follower  of  the  Master,  who  was  amongst  His  disciples 
as  “ one  that  serveth.”  There  was  a very  pretty  and 
suggestive  story  in  Friendly  Leaves  for  1884  of  a 
shop-girl’s  day,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  she  saw 
the  good  works  which  had  been  “ prepared  for  her  to 
walk  in,”  and  the  way  in  which  she  missed  her  op- 
portunities. Kindness  to  companions,  patience  with 
the  slow  and  tiresome,  tenderness  to  the  poor  and 
shabby,  charity  and  courtesy  to  all — these  are  the 
ways  in  which  the  lamp  may  shine  brightly,  and  our 
Father  in  Heaven  may  be  glorified  by  those  who  may 
seem  to  themselves,  and  to  some  others,  to  be  spend- 
ing dull  lives  behind  a counter.  There  is  always 
room  for  beauty  in  the  smallest  and  dingiest  spot ; 
the  darker  and  gloomier  the  room,  the  moi*e  does 
the  glory  of  the  sunbeam  fill  us  with  wonder  and 
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thankfulness.  And  there  is  no  beauty  like  that  of 
a face  where  love  shines,  brightening  and  gladden- 
ing all  around.  We  cannot  always  be  gay,  or  even 
cheerful;  weary  limbs  and  aching  heads  and  hearts 
abound,  it  is  to  be  feared,  amongst  shop-workers  : but 
we  may  all  pray  for  patience  and  all  show  love,  and 
so  make  our  little  world  brighter  and  better  for  our- 
selves and  all  about  us.  Duty  to  employers  ought 
perhaps  to  be  considered  before  that  to  customers. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  an  assistant  that  the 
time  for  which  she  is  paid  belongs  to  her  employer, 
and  that  if  she  loses  or  wastes  it  she  robs  him  as 
much  as  if  she  were  to  take  his  money.  Punctualitv, 
then,  forms  one  principal  part  of  the  duty  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  this  is  shown  by  coming  early  in  the 
morning,  keeping  strictly  to  the  appointed  hours  for 
meals,  not  dawdling,  rightly  employing  any  time  not 
needed  for  serving  customers  rather  than  spending 
it  in  idle  talking  or  amusement.  It  has  been  said 
that  “lost  time  is  lost  eternity,”  and  the  preciousness 
of  spare  moments  can  hardly  be  too  much  insisted  upon. 
It  may  often  happen  that  there  are  a few  minutes  to 
spare  in  the  dinner-hour ; let  them  be  spent  in  learn- 
ing a few  lines  of  poetry,  or  reading  some  good  book, 
so  that  in  the  unemployed  moments  in  the  shop  the 
mind  may  have  something  to  rest  upon,  or  to  which 
it  may  go  back  for  refreshment.  All  the  energy  of 
a shop-assistant  should,  however,  be  given  to  her  work  ; 
here,  as  in  all  other  work,  the  Bible  rule  must  be 
can-led  out  if  the  work  is  to  succeed, — “ Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.” 
Duty  to  the  employer,  no  less  than  courtesy  to  the 
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customer,  requires  that  all  possible  diligence  and  at- 
tention should  be  shown  in  the  work  of  selling.  If 
a customer  goes  away  dissatisfied  through  the  fault  of 
the  assistant,  she  has  injured  her  employer,  and 
virtually  robbed  him.  On  the  other  hand  the  least, 
apparently  most  trivial  duty,  may  be  ennobled  and 
made  beautiful  by  the  faithful  spirit  put  into  the 
work;  no  smallest  act,  done  in  this  spirit,  will  be 
forgotten  or  overlooked  by  Him  who  blesses  the  cup  of 
cold  water  given  in  His  name  and  the  serv'ant  who 
is  “ faithful  over  a few  things.”  Service  is  the  condi- 
tion of  all  true  life : when  shall  we  learn  this  lesson 
aright,  and  give,  wherever  our  lot  may  be  cast,  that 
“ reasonable  service”  which  is  everywhere  possible, 
everywhere  accepted? 

There  are  many  little  ways  in  w'hich  such  a faithful 
spirit  may  be  manifested — taking  great  pains  in  little 
things,  being  always  very  strict  about  truth,  careful- 
ness and  accuracy  in  details,  like  measuring,  cutting 
out,  making  your  work  in  every  point  as  thorough 
and  perfect  as  you  possibly  can.  Sad  complaints  arise 
from  all  sides  in  these  days  of  the  way  in  which  work 
is  “scamped”  in  all  departments,  and  English  manu- 
factures, formerly  universally  considered  the  best,  are 
beginning  to  lose  their  good  chai-acter,  because  of 
this  want  of  thoroughness  and  perfectness  in  detail, 
the  lack  of  the  old  spirit  which  made  what  \vould  not 
be  seen  as  perfect  as  any  part.  Women  should  set 
their  faces  against  all  slovenliness  in  work ; and  those 
in  the  work-rooms  of  shops,  great  and  small,  may  do 
good  by  showing  a faithful  spirit  in  this. 

The  Worker. — There  are  certain  qualities  which 
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should  be  cultivated  especially  by  assistants  in  shops 
if  they  would  make  themselves  good  and  efficient 
workers.  Quickness  is  one  of  these ; to  move  about 
quickly  and  quietly  is  a great  merit,  and  to  this  end 
there  should  be  a knowledge  of  where  things  are  to 
be  found ; and  tools,  such  as  scissors,  pencil,  &c., 
should  always  “ be  at  hand.”  It  is  a great  hindrance 
and  annoyance  to  the  customer  when  this  is  not  the 
case.  Accuracy,  knowing  the  prices  of  things,  and 
being  able  to  make  out  a bill  without  blunders,  is 
another  good  and  desirable  quality.  Close  attention, 
too,  should  be  given  to  the  customer’s  requirements; 
the  thoughts  must  not  be  allowed  to  wander,  but  the 
whole  mind  be  given  to  doing  what  has  to  be  done 
as  quickly  and  pleasantly  as  possible.  The  buyer 
should  be  regarded,  not  as  a natural  enemy  come  in 
to  give  trouble,  but  as  a neighbour  who  may  be  really 
helped  by  friendly  service.  Most  women  have  a 
certain  amount  of  tact  and  readiness,  quickness  and 
insight : these,  when  strengthened  by  a loving  spirit, 
and  plenty  of  belief  in  the  good-will  of  others,  will 
make  a girl  useful  and  helpful  wherever  she  may  be ; 
and  good-will  to  the  work,  with  a steady  resolve 
always  to  do  her  best,  close  attention,  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  daily  life,  will  make  her  soon 
an  efficient  shopwoman. 

Remuneration. — The  salary  paid  to  a shop-assist- 
ant, beginning  with  small  pay  or  board  and  lodging 
only,  ri.ses  to  perhaps  ;^3o  a-year  in  the  shops  of  a 
provincial  town,  and  it  is  in  such  a town  that  a girl 
had  better  begin.  She  must  have  experience  before 
entering  a good  London,  or  even  first-rate  provincial, 
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house,  and  better  manners  are  gained  in  a respectable 
country  shop  than  in  the  second  and  third-rate  London 
houses. 

In  a good  London  house  the  salary  rises  very  high. 
;i^ioo  a-year,  with  board  and  lodging,  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  for  a good  assistant;  but  then  she  must 
have  a pleasing  face,  good  figure,  good  manners,  and 
suflicient  education  to  enable  her  to  speak  like  a lady. 
A forewoman  is  very  sharp  on  any  awkwardness  or 
negligence. 

True,  the  high  salaries  are  comparatively  rare,  but 
every  girl  who  is  not  prevented  by  home  ties  may 
have  an  honest  ambition  to  earn  and  to  desewe  them. 

Thrift. — A few  words  must  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  wages  earned ; however  small  they  may 
be,  a great  effort  should  be  made  to  save  a portion. 
Ill-health  may  come,  or  a time  when  work  may  be 
scarce ; but  even  if  this  were  unlikely,  it  can  never 
be  right  to  spend  all  that  is  earned.  And  too  often 
the  money  goes,  not  for  necessaries  or  in  charity, 
but  for  self,  especially  for  dress.  Neatness  in  dress 
is  beautiful,  but  meanness,  or  dressing  beyond  our 
means,  is  deplorable,  both  on  account  of  present 
selfishness  involved  in  the  spending  too  much  upon 
self,  and  also  because  of  the  unknown,  unsuspected 
dangers  to  which  it  may  lead.  Thrift  has  been  made 
easy  now  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Post  Office,  and 
to  one  who  judges  rightly  there  should  be  more 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  a little  money  saved  for 
herself  and  others,  than  in  the  possession  of  clothes 
which  she  can  ill  afford.  Most  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  begin  work  for  themselves  while  still  very 
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young  will  probably  have  some  one  at  home  who 
depends  upon  a part  of  the  earnings ; and  although 
the  old  saying,  that  charity  begins  at  home,  has  been 
much  derided  of  late,  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  But 
charity  need  not  end  at  home,  and  this  is  what  most 
people  forget.  Nothing  can  relieve  us  from  the  duty 
of  giving  some  part  of • all  our  earnings,  and  of  all 
good  that  comes  to  us,  to  those  who  are  less  well  off 
than  ourselves ; a portion  should  be  set  apart  for  God. 
It  is  said  that  London  workpeople  are  not  very  ready 
to  give ; that  on  Hospital  Saturday,  for  instance,  very 
few  workmen,  comparatively  speaking,  give  to  the 
fund  which  is  especially  designed  to  help  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  However  this  may  be,  the  duty 
of  giving  is  very  clear ; and  girls  who  systematically 
lay  aside  one  or  two  pence  weekly  from  their  small 
earnings,  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  some  one  a 
little  pleasure,  or  supply  a need  greater  than  their 
own,  will  find  themselves  richly  blessed,  “ for  he  that 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.”  Look  out 
for  opportunities  of  helping  and  giving. 

“All  joys  go  less 

To  the  one  Joy  of  doing  kindnesses.” 

And  when  with  the  gift  goes  the  “gracious  word,  the 
blessing  is  doubled  for  giver  and  receiver.” 

A.  M.  and  R. 
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WORK  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND  CHINA 
FACTORIES. 

Introduction  and  History  of  Pottery. — The  history 
of  the  art  of  Pottery,  and  the  study  of  its  manufac- 
ture, in  all  its  varioiis  branches  at  the  present  day, 
are  alike  full  of  interest,  and  sufficient  to  excite  a de- 
sire for  a fuller  knowledge  of  both  than  can  be  given 
in  so  short  a paper  as  this  must  necessarily  be. 

First,  as  to  the  history  of  Pottery.  To  begin  with, 
the  term  is  applied  to  all  objects  made  of  baked  clay. 
The  invention  dates  back  to  the  most  remote  period, 
many  centuries  before  Christ.  Among  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Thebes  have  been  found  glazed  bricks 
and  tiles,  as  well  as  monuments,  on  which  are  pictures 
of  potters  at  work,  which  show  that  earthenware  was 
made  then  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  it  is  now.  To 
the  Egyptians  may  be  assigned  the  precedence  in 
this  art ; and  be  it  remembered  that  to  them  we  owe 
the  invention  of  the  Potter's  Wheel,  which  to  this 
day  is  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  operation 
of  the  whole  process.  Thus  w’e  can  trace  the  gradual 
improvement  of  Pottery  from  the  ancient  days  of 

the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  the 
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Etruscans,  the  Romans ; and  on  through  the  Middle 
Ages  we  see  the  art  advancing  in  delicacy  of  material, 
and  beauty  of  design  and  workmanship,  in  Italy, 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England,  till  we 
arrive  at  the  perfection  of  the  present  century. 
While  dwelling  on  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  Pottery, 
it  may  be  noted  that  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  potter  in  Holy  Scripture,  When  God  lays  claim 
to  sovereignty  over  man,  He  points  to  the  work  of 
the  potter  to  show  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  com- 
monest artificer ; how  much  more  in  the  Creator  1 
(Jer.  xviii.  i,  6;  Rom.  ix.  21).  The  potter  makes 
what  he  pleases  with  his  clay.  “We  are  the  clay, 
and  Thou  our  potter  ” (Isa.  Ixiv.  8). 

In  our  own  island  of  Great  Britain  the  art  of 
Pottery  was  introduced  by  the  Romans,  and  as  early 
as  the  second  century  we  read  of  ware  being  manu- 
factured at  Castor  in  Northamptonshire.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  became  a 
staple  trade  of  the  country,  when  manufactories  were 
started  at  Lowestoft,  Lambeth,  Burslem,  Derby, 
Chelsea,  and  Worcester. 

The  Work. — Pottery  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes : — 

Stoneware,  such  as  is  used  for  jars,  bottles,  &c. 

Earthenware — a common  brick  or  flower-pot  is  the 
simplest  example  of  earthenware:  there  are  finer 
kinds,  of  which  all  tableware  that  is  not  porcelain  is 
made.  The  finest  earthenware  is  often  painted  and 
beautifully  decorated,  and  is  then  called  Majolica. 
Terra-cotta  is  also  a soft  porous  earthenware. 

Parian  is  made  of  the  same  composition  as  English 
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china,  but  in  a liquid  state  poured  into  plaster  of 
Paris  moulds. 

Porcelain  or  China  * is  the  finest  kind  of  pottery ; 
it  is  fine-grained,  white,  and  transparent,  so  that  tlie 
light  will  shine  through  it.  All  but  tableware  is 
called  china. 

Method  and  Process. — The  method  pursued  in 
making  pottery  and  porcelain  is  the  same  in  principle 
everywhere.  All  pottery  is  made  of  clay,  but  with  the 
clay  are  mixed  many  other  ingredients,  such  as  sand, 
flint,  feldspar,  chalk,  alum,  soda,  and  bone- ash.  These 
are  ground  down  into  a kind  of  putty  called  “ paste.” 

The  finest  china  clay  of  Great  Britain  is  obtained 
from  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire. 

The  clay  when  prepared  is  taken  to  the  Potters 
Wheel,  or  Throwing  Machine,  where  it  is  fashioned 
into  any  shape,  such  as  cups,  saucers,  jugs,  teapots, 

&c.  Some  articles  are  made  in  moulds ; this  not 
only  ensures  correctness  of  size,  but  admits  of  patterns 
being  embossed  on  the  surface  without  extra  labour 
to  the  workman.  Plates  and  dishes  are  made  in  this 
way,  the  process  is  cdllecL  flat-pressing  ; soup-tureens, 
basins,  ewers,  &c.,  are  manufactured  in  a similar 
manner,  called  hollow-icare  pressing. 

* It  may  interest  readers  to  know  the  derivation  of  these 
words  : — j 

Parian,  so  called  because  it  resembles  the  ParLan  marble  ' 
from  Paros,  an  island  in  the  Algean  Sea.  '■ 

China,  so  called  because  the  first  specimens  came  from  ) 
China.  | 

Porcelain,  so  called  from  porccllana,  the  Portuguese  word  I 
for  a little  pig,  as  the  first  articles  were  little  china  pigs  j 
brought  over  by  the  Portuguese. — Ed.  ? 
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The  ware  after  being  “ thrown,”  or  moulded, 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  turners  and  handlers. 
It  is  then  placed  in  the  drying-stove,  preparatory  to 
being  fired.  For  this  purpose  it  is  carefully  packed 
in  coarse  earthenware  cases  called  seggars,  which, 
when  filled,  are  piled  one  upon  another  in  the  Iciln. 
When  several  articles  are  put  into  one  seggar,  little 
pointed  and  round  pieces  of  earthenware,  called  spurs, 
or  stilts,  are  placed  between  them,  so  that  they  cannot 
touch  each  other;  the  seggar  is  also  filled  up  with 
fine  sand  or  ground  flint,  carefully  prepared.  When 
the  kiln  is  charged  with  seggars,  the  furnaces  are 
lighted.  The  Ji7’vig  or  baking  requires  great  care  and 
regulation  ; it  lasts  about  forty  hours ; the  fire  is 
then  allowed  to  go  out,  and  the  kiln  is  left  to  cool 
gradually. 

The  ware  is  now  in  a state  called  biscuit,  ready  for 
glaze  or  design. 

China  and  finest  porcelain  are  generally  decorated 
and  painted  after  being  glazed.  First-rate  and  skilled 
artists  are  employed  to  do  this ; they  are  generally 
men,  and,  in  some  manufactories,  foreigners. 

Ordinary  china  and  earthenware  are  often  figured 
by  printing  the  design  in  outline,  or  in  enamel 
colours  on  paper,  and  while  still  wet  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  ware ; after  which  it  has  to  be  fired  a 
second  time  to  fix  the  colour.  The  kilns  used  for  this 
purpose  are  called  muffles.  The  next  process  is  the 
glazing,  which  gives  the  ware  a smooth,  shiny  surface, 
and  makes  it  waterproof.  The  glaze  is  a milk-like 
preparation ; each  piece,  either  with  or  Avithout 
decoration,  is  carefully  dipped  into  it,  so  as  to  cover 
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it  equal]}'.  The  place  where  this  is  done  is  called  the 
dip2')ing-room.  A third  firing  is  now  required,  in  the 
glost  kiln,  for  about  half  a day. 

The  plain  glazed  ware,  or  that  simply  outlined 
with  design,  is  now  ready,  either  for  the  loarehouse 
or  to  be  passed  on  to  the  painters  for  decoration  and 
filling  in ; and  so  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  gjainters, 
paintresses  or  enamellei's,  handers,  liners,  gilders,  and 
burnishers.  The  paints,  gold,  and  silver,  are  all 
specially  prepared,  and,  as  with  transferring,  the 
ware,  after  being  decorated  by  hand,  has  to  be  fired 
in  the  enamel  kiln  once,  twice,  or  three  times,  to  fix 
the  coloui’. 

Women’s  Work  in  the  Manufacture. — Having 
traced  the  various  processes  through  which  the  ware 
passes  before  it  reaches  perfection,  it  will  now  be 
easier  to  point  out  what  part  women  and  girls  take 
in  the  work,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  many 
branches  almost  to  themselves.  These  do  not  demand 
artistic  ability.  As  has  been  already  said,  the  higher 
branches  of  design  and  decoration  are  executed  by 
men,  and  though  there  are  exceptions,  women  are 
not  generally  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  fashion 
for  amateur  painting  on  porcelain  among  women 
may  in  time  show  that  they  are  ready  to  compete 
favourably  with  the  men  as  artists  of  high  merit 
But  at  present  those  girls  and  women  who  are  termed 
paintresses  and  enamellers  do  no  more  than  fill  in 
with  colour  the  printed  outlines.  If  any  of  them 
show  special  artistic  ability,  they  may  become  “ face-  1 
painters”  or  “spriggers;”  or,  by  studying  at  the  ^ 

Schools  of  Art,  may  become  fit  for  still  higher  work.  | 
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Banders  and  liners  work  mechanically  on  a wheel, 
and  merely  need  practice  and  precision  of  eye. 

Analysis. — Remuneration. — The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  women’s  work,  with  the  average  wages 
given  : — 

Those  enqjloijed  in  the  coarser  worlz  requiring  inere 
labour. 

1.  Women  working  in  the  clay,  acting  as  attend- 
ants to  the  men.  These  include — 

a.  Bailer  and  Turner  to  the  Thrower, 

h.  Lathe-treader  to  the  Turner. 

c.  Spongers  to  Cup-makers  and  Flat-pressers. 

No  apprenticeship  needed. 

Average  wages,  8s.  to  r4S.  per  week,  but  regulated 
by  work  done,  in  each  case  getting  a certain  propor- 
tion to  their  master’s  wage. 

2.  Women  working  in  the  clay  on  their  "own 
account,  as — 

a.  Floicer-malters. 

h.  Jollyet's. 

c.  Stilt  and  Sqmr-mahers. 

Average  wages,  8s.  to  12s.  per  week. 

3.  Warehousewomen  include  those  who — 

a.  Brush  and  stop  any  defect  in  biscuit-ware. 

b.  Clean  the  dipped  ware,  looking  it  over,  before 

it  is  handed  to  placer  to  place  in  the  glost- 
kiln. 

c.  Scour  the  ware. 

d.  Sort  the  glost-ovens. 

e.  And  those  who  do  the  general  work  of  ware- 

house, in  dusting  and  preparing  for  packing. 
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No  apprenticeship  needed. 

Average  wages : young  girls  begin  with  3s.  6d.  ; 
women,  los. 

4.  Transferrers. — Theii-s  is  a trade  in  itself.  A 
child  when  she  leaves  school  begins  as  a Cutter. 
She  cuts  out  the  pattern  printed  by  men  on  p.aper ; 
she  hands  it  to  women,  who  transfer  it  on  to  the 
ware.  When  old  enough,  the  Cutter  is  bound  as  an 
apprenticed  Transferrer. 

Average  wages  for  a Cutter,  2s.  to  3s.  per  week. 
A journey  woman  Transferrer,  los.  to  i6s. 

5.  In  Tile  Factories  women  are  employed  in  work- 
ing presses,  with  which  they  make  small  encaustic 
tiles ; and  in  colouring  them. 


Those  employed  in  sldlled  icorh,  as: — 

1.  Paintresses  and  Enamellei's,  who  fill  in  printed 
pattern  with  colour. 

2.  Banders  and  Liners,  who  work  with  a wheel,  or 
stand,  with  a revolving  head. 

3.  Spriggers. 

4.  Face  Painters. 

5.  Majolica  Painters. 

The  above  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  yeai's, 
from  14  to  21.  The  average  wages  to  begin  with 
are  2s.  per  week  j they  rise  6d,  the  first  three  years ; 
they  then  do  piece-work,  receiving  from  their  em- 
ployer half  the  value  of  their  work.  As  journey- 
women  they  receive  8s.,  los.,  15s.,  20s.  per  week. 

6.  Gildei'S,  who  put  on  the  gold  or  silver  in  its 
liquid  state.  This  is  the  highest  paid  branch  of  the 
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work,  and  very  few  are  required.  Average  wages, 
2 7s.  per  week. 

7.  Burnishers  and  Chasers.  Burnishing  is  the  last 
process.  After  the  gold  or  silver  has  been  laid  on 
it  is  fired,  and  afterwards  it  must  be  burnished  to 
give  it  a bright  appearance.  Girls  are  bound  to 
this  work  as  apprentices,  receiving  3s.  a week ; as 
journey  women  they  receive  from  9s.  to  i8s.  a M'eek. 

Finally,  there  are  the  Women  in  charge  of  each 
department,  and  overlooking  the  work  of  the  appren- 
tices. Their  wages  are  assured  to  them  each  week, 
not  varying  with  the  state  of  trade.  They  begin 
with  14s.,  and  rise  to  ;^i  per  week.  The  ordinary 
working  hours  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Women  and  girls  employed  in  the  coarser  work, 
7 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

2.  Ditto,  in  skilled  work,  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Half-an-hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  one 

hour  for  dinner. 

On  Saturdays  all  Avork  from  7 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

Remarks  on  the  Analysis. — There  are  a few  re- 
marks which  may  be  made  on  the  above.  In  those 
trades  where  an  apprenticeship  has  to  be  served 
children  are  taken  as  soon  as  they  leave  school : in 
fact,  they  can  go  as  half-timers  when  they  are  ten 
years  of  age,  and  have  passed  the  Third  Standard. 
Apprentices  are  always  provided  with  work,  and  so 
receive  regular  wages,  but  when  they  have  served 
their  time  and  become  what  is  termed  “journey- 
women,”  it  all  depends  upon  the  state  of  trade 
whether  they  work  full  time  or  only  two  or  three 
days  a week.  In  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  the  busy 
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time  is  just  before  Christmas,  and  before  the  August 
Wakes,  or  annual  holiday,  when  occasionally  the  hours 
are  increased  to  get  seven  days’  work  into  the  week. 

Paintresses,  burnishers,  &c.,  work  in  long  work- 
rooms or  shops  (twenty  or  thirty  of  them  together ) : 
they  sit  at  tables,  ranged  in  front  of  windows  which 
are  on  both  sides  of  the  room.  In  most  factories  in 
North  Staffordshire  a percentage  according  to  the 
wages  is  deducted  for  the  Infirmary  Fund,  and  for 
“Kale;”  which  latter  a young  woman  receives  back 
when  her  turn  comes  to  clean  out  the  workshop  in 
the  morning. 

Special  Dangers.  — Every  employment  has  its 
special  dangers  and  disadvantages,  which,  if  prepared 
for,  may  under  God’s  blessing  be  passed  through  with- 
out serious  harm ; so  that  it  will  be  Avell  to  point  out 
in  this  paper  some  of  the  dangers  to  health  and  morals 
to  which  factory  girls  and  women  are  exposed. 

With  regard  to  health,  the  women  employed  in  the 
Dipping  House  must  be  careful,  on  account  of  the 
white  lead  used  in  the  prepai-ation ; never  working 
with  an  open  sore,  and  mindful  to  wash  their  hands 
well,  using  a nail-brush. 

Those  employed  in  dusting  the  Biscuit-icare  inhale 
the  fine  dust  from  the  ware  and  rubbing-stones,  so 
no  one  with  a delicate  chest  ought  to  undertake  this 
work.  Transf&)'ring  is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  heat 
and  closeness  of  the  shops. 

Paintresses  sometimes  find  that  their  health  suflfers 
on  account  of  the  chemicals  used  in  their  paints,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  teeth  are  specially  affected.  But, 
as  in  many  other  employments,  the  c/jte/ injury  arises 
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from  the  confined  life  and  the  high  temperature  of 
the  overheated  workshops,  which  for  growing  girls 
is  naturally  bad,  and  makes  them  delicate  and  suscep- 
tible of  cold. 

Cleanliness  here,  as  in  everything  else,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

But  greater  than  these  dangers  to  health  are  the 
moral  dangers  of  factory  life,  and  the  risks  which 
girls  run  of  losing  their  modesty  and  self-respect. 
Among  those  classed  as  the  more  skilled  workers,  the 
temptation  is  to  become  noisy  and  bold  by  reason  of 
working  together  in  such  large  numbers,  and  going 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  streets  together. 
One  or  two  bad  girls  in  a workshop  may  set  the  fashion 
of  loose  or  impure  conversation,  and  so  prepare  the 
way  for  a greater  fall. 

But  the  dangers  are  far  worse  where  men  and 
women  work  together.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the 
foul  and  blasphemous  language  which  little  children 
employed  as  Cutters  often  hear  from  the  elders  whom 
they  serve.  And  Lathe-treaders  are  almost  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Turners  who  employ  them.  But  the 
root  of  this  evil  is  hardly  to  be  traced  to  the  mere  fact 
of  employment  in  a factory.  No ! intercourse  with 
these  young  women  shows  us  that  there  can  be  a very 
high  standard  of  right  amongst  them,  and  this  is 
always  the  case  when  the  home  influence  and  life  is 
all  that  it  should  be— pure,  holy,  upright.  From  what 
has  been  already  written,  it  can  easily  be  imagined 
that  the  tone  and  character  of  a young  woman  may 
be  raised,  instead  of  lowered,  by  reason  of  the  refine- 
ment of  the  work  she  is  engaged  in. 
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And  in  those  departments  where  mixed  labour  is 
necessary  the  dangers  are  reduced  if  young  Latlie- 
treaders,  Cutteo's,  and  I'ransfeirers  work,  as  they 
should  do,  with  a parent,  brother,  or  relative.  This 
is  always  possible  where  whole  families  are  engaged 
in  the  same  factories,  and  surely  it  would  be  a safe- 
guard. 

Sad  as  it  is  to  own  it,  it  is  the  home  life  and  not 
the  factory  life  that  is  often  the  most  demoralising. 
2’Iie  home  life  in  oiir  large  toions  has  need  to  he  purified 
and  elevated.  One  step  in  the  direction  of  this  would 
be  if  young  women  on  their  marriage  would  leave 
oflf  work  and  set  themselves  to  learn  the  domestic 
duties  they  have  hitherto  neglected,  and  so  become 
good  “housewives,”  attending  to  their  homes  and  the 
right  bringing  up  of  their  children.  As  it  is,  the 
majority  prefer  to  continue  to  work  as  long  as 
possible,  partly  for  the  earnings,  but  also  because 
they  are  so  dull  at  home,  and  miss  the  merriment 
and  gossip  of  the  workshop. 

Headquarters. — The  principal  China  and  Pottery 
Manufactories  in  England  at  the  present  day  are  at 
Derby,  Worcester,  Lambeth,  Coalport,  and  in  the 
large  district  known  as  the  Staffordshire  Potteries. 
It  is  with  this  last  place  that  the  writer  of  this  paper 
is  the  most  conversant.  The  leading  firms  there  are 
those  of  Minton’s,  Copeland,  Wedgwood,  Davenport, 
Brown’ Westhead,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  average  number  of  women 
and  girls  employed.  At  Minton’s,  600 ; Copeland’s, 
300  and  upwards ; Davenport’s,  300  and  upwards. 

E.  C.  S. 
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FACTORY  LIFE. 

HOSIERY  AND  SPINNING. 

So  large  a number  of  our  girls  work  in  factories, 
and  this  life  is  so  different  from  most  others,  that  a 
short  account  of  it,  especially  in  one  department,  will 
interest  our  readers.  And  first,  with  regard  to — 

The  Worker. — No  special  qualifications  are  neces- 
sary for  factory  work,  though  of  course  a quick  girl 
will  learn  more  quickly  than  a slow  one,  will  do  more, 
and  therefore  get  better  pay.  Steadiness  of  conduct 
here,  as  in  every  situation  of  life,  brings  its  own  re- 
ward ; it  gains  the  confidence  of  employers,  and  gives 
a good  influence  on  fellow-workers.  And  here  it  would 
be  a pity  not  to  mention  the  good  work  of  certain 
G.F.S.  Members  in  a large  factory,  who,  by  their 
earnest  appeals  to  their  fellows,  warded  off  a strike 
which  the  employer  felt  sure  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place.  Such  acts  show  the  real  good  done  by 
our  Society  in  helping  the  employed  to  bear  their 
employers’  burdens,  according  to  our  noble  motto. 
Factory  life  has  its  own  temptations,  as  in  the  mixing 
of  men  and  women,  and  the  freedom  many  girls  have 
after  working- hours ; the  mode  of  life  may  develop 
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independence  and  self-respect,  but  no  girl  can  be 
advised  to  seek  for  factory  work  unless  it  lies  near 
her  home.  It  is  not  safe  nor  good  for  girls  to  live  in 
independent  lodgings,  and  the  best  class  of  factory 
workers  live  at  home  or  with  relatives.  A girl’s 
character  depends  much  on  those  with  whom  she  lives 
and  the  friends  she  chooses. 

Training. — No  definite  time  can  be  named  for  train- 
ing in  such  work.  The  plain  sox-t  is  soon  learned 
by  a quick  girl ; weaving  i-equires  some  time,  but 
there  is  no  regular  term  of  apprenticeship.  Applica- 
tion for  employment  must  be  made  to  the  heads  or 
managei’s  of  firms.  Each  manufactui’ing  town  is  a 
centre  of  its  own  industiy,  but  not  far  beyond ; that 
is,  a girl  who  obtains  woi’k  in  one  place  had  better 
stay  there,  as  her  learning  will  not  profit  her  so  much 
elsewhex'e.  It  is  only  in  artistic  Avork,  such  as  design- 
ing, that  workei’S  can  go  fi’om  one  place  to  the  other 
with  equal  chance  of  success. 

Eemuneration.  — This  varies  in  the  different 
bi-anches.  In  spinning-factories  girls  get,  accoi'ding 
to  the  Avork  they  are  employed  upon,  from  9s.  to  15s. 
weekly ; in  the  hosiery  manufactoiies  the  same,  on  to 
1 6s.  Seaming  is  poorly  paid,  only  about  6s.  a-Aveek; 
but  it  is  chiefly  done  by  married  Avomen  and  young 
girls,  who  have  husbands  and  fathers  earning  money 
as  well.  A girl  could  not  live  respectably  oix  that, 
but  on  the  higher  pay  she  can. 

Conditions  of  Work.  — Good  factories  are  now 
generally  Avell  ventilated,  and  the  labour  is  in  most 
nine  hours  a day,  exclusive  of  meal  times.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  especially  unhealthy  in  the  life  for 
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strong  and  full-gi’own  girls.  It  is  true  that  factory 
workers  often  look  sickly,  but  this  is  generally  from 
drinking  habits,  overcrowding  in  dwellings,  bad  drain- 
age, or  a dislike  to  open  windows  and  let  fresh  air 
into  living  and  sleeping  rooms. 

Having  noted  these  practical  details,  let  us  give  a 
more  generally  interesting  account  of  factory  Avork 
in  one  branch,  with  which  the  Avriter  is  somewhat 
acquainted. 

Leicester  is,  as  probably  all  my  readers  know,  a 
large  industrial  and  manufacturing  town,  situated  just 
about  the  centre  of  England.  The  chief  industries 
are  two  in  number,  or  three  if  we  include  the  cotton- 
reeling carried  on  by  two  or  three  well-known  firms  : 
this  is,  however,  confined  to  about  three  houses.  The 
most  important  is  the  hosiery  manufacture,  which 
has  three  branches  ; first,  the  yarn-spinning;  second, 
the  actual  manufacture  of  the  goods,  which  princi- 
pally consist  of  men's  and  women’s  vests,  drawers, 
and  stockings  (many  also  of  the  outside  jerseys,  so 
fashionable  a year  or  two  since,  were  made  here) ; 
third,  trimming — and  dyeing,  when  required.  These 
two  branches  are  generally  carried  on  at  the  same 
place,  though  there  are  separate  dyeing-houses.  The 
spinning,  which  comes  first  in  order,  is  an  interesting 
and  curious  process.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  wool 
converted  from  the  soiled  and  tangled  fleece  to  the 
clean,  smooth  thread  of  worsted,  or  lamb’s  avooI — 
white  or  grey,  as  required,  ready  for  the  machines  of 
the  manufacturer. 

On  arriving  in  the  large  bales  in  which  it  is  for- 
Avarded  by  the  growers  and  wool-merchants,  it  is 
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opened  and  “ sorted.”  This  sorting  consists  in  sepa- 
rating the  different  qualities  of  wool  in  each  fleece 
from  each  other ; every  fleece  produces  several, — some 
as  many  as  nine  or  ten.  After  this,  the  wool  is  tom 
in  pieces  by  a machine  covered  with  large  spikes, 
now  called  a “ Will}'^,”  but  formerly  the  “ Devil,” — 
it  looks  like  some  hori’ible  instrument  of  torture  ! 
Both  this  work  and  the  sorting  are  done  by  men. 
Now  comes  the  carding,  and  here  begins  the  work 
in  the  spinning-factories  of  women  and  girls.  They 
feed  and  watch  the  carding  machines,  which,  like  the 
Willy,  consist  of  a series  of  rollers  covered  with  teeth, 
only  finer  and  smaller.  These  gradually  separate  the 
wool  fibre  from  fibre,  and  deposit  it  in  large  fluffy 
masses  at  the  end  of  the  first  carding-machine,  almost 
like  the  medicated  cotton  wool  bought  at  the  chemist’s. 
The  process  is  repeated  more  than  once,  till  the  wool 
is  drawn  out  in  a long  ribbon-like  thread,  quite  soft, 
and  so  loose  in  texture  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
anything  with  it.  It  must  be  sjnm  before  it  is  usable. 

The  actual  spinning  is  done  by  machinery  also. 
The  old  machines  are  called  “ mules.”  These  work 
backwards  and  forwards  on  iron  rails,  and  often  ex- 
tend the  length  of  a room  ; they  have  a great  many 
threads  spinning  at  the  same  time,  and  the  women 
and  girls  who  tend  them  walk  with  them  backwards 
or  forwards,  and  carefully  watch  every  thread,  catch- 
ing any  broken  ones  up,  putting  on  fresh  spools,  and 
talcing  off  those  which  are  free.  There  ai'e  now  new 
spinning-machines  called  “ condensers } ” these  work 
on  a different  principle. 

The  wool,  or  worsted,  is  afterwards  wound  from 
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the  spools  into  large  skeins,  or  “ hanks,”  as  they  are 
called.  This  is  done  by  girls.  These  are  then  scoured 
with  soap  and  ammonia  in  boiling  water,  to  take  out 
any  remaining  dirt,  and  especially  the  grease  from 
the  oil  which  is  freely  used  over  the  wool  during  the 
process  of  carding  and  spinning;  and  at  last  there 
remains  only  the  final  process  of  twisting  through 
and  knotting  up  the  hanks,  and  putting  them  to- 
gether in  quantities,  called  “ doles,”  ready  to  be  sent 
to  the  hosiery  manufacturer. 

Arrived  here,  the  wool  before  putting  in  the  weav- 
ing-machines is  damped  ; that  is,  dipped  in  lather  of 
soap-water  and  oil  to  make  it  supple  and  easy  to  work 
up.  It  is  then  wound  by  girls  upon  the  machine 
bobbins,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  frame,  or  weaving- 
machine.  Of  the  actual  weaving  there  is  not  much 
to  say  in  an  article  like  this ; it  is  done  both  by  hand 
and  steam,  and  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  all 
work  the  machines.  There  are  separate  machines 
for  stockings,  bodies,  and  sleeves  of  vests,  legs  of 
drawers,  &c. 

When  tlie  fabric  is  once  made,  there  are  still 
several  processes  to  go  through  before  the  garments 
are  finished.  First  comes  the  “ seaming  ” — sewing 
up  legs  of  stockings,  sleeves  of  vests,  &c.  This  is  all 
done  by  women  and  girls,  sometimes  in  the  factories, 
but  chiefly  at  home.  This  not  being  skilled  work,  the 
pay  is  very  small ; but  a great  deal  is  done  by  married 
women  and  girls  living  at  home,  who  thus  add  a few 
shillings  to  the  husband’s  or  father’s  weekly  earnings. 
The  next  process  is  trimming ; and  this  is  not  at  all 
what  we  outsiders  should  understand  by  trimming. 
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There  are  separate  establishments  for  this  trimming, 
and  many  of  them  combine  the  dyeing  of  the  goods  as 
well  when  required.  The  articles  to  be  trimmed  are 
tacked  together  in  bundles,  distinguLshed  by  various 
marks  for  different  qualities ; these  are  trimmed  or 
dressed  accordingly.  There  are,  I believe,  two  or 
three  processes  which  they  have  to  pass  through, 
and  large  numbers  of  women  and  girls  are  employed 
upon  them.  Returned  again  to  the  hosiery  manufac- 
turer, the  warehouse  work  commences.  The  “ making 
up” — entirely  women  and  girls’  work — consists  of 
putting  the  calico  bands  and  fronts  on  drawers  and 
vests,  sewing  on  the  buttons  and  tapes,  button-hole 
making,  &c.  Working  nine  hours  a day,  a quick 
worker  can  make  at  this  work  15s.  or  i6s.  weekly. 
The  wages  vary  from  9s.  upwards  to  15s  or  i6s., 
according  to  the  skill  and  quickness  of  the  worker. 

But  the  “ making  up  ” is  not  even  yet  the  last  pro- 
cess of  our  woollen  under-garments.  Nest  follows 
the  mending,  before  they  can  be  finished  and  packed. 
How  can  neio  things  want  mending  ? you  will  ask. 
Well,  in  the  weaving  the  machine  may  very  likely, 
and  indeed  often  does,  break  a thread  or  drop  a stitch, 
so  every  article  has  to  be  looked  thi-ough  by  fore- 
women, and  the  defects  being  found  they  are  passed 
on  to  the  menders.  These  “ faults  ” are  mended  so 
neatly,  and  the  stitches  caught  up  and  worked  in  so 
deftly,  that  it  would  puzzle  you  or  me  to  find  them 
out.  Then,  after  ironing  and  pressing,  the  goods  are 
complete  and  ready  to  be  packed,  which  is  done  in 
dozens  and  half  or  quarter  dozens,  ready  for  sale,  by 
men  and  boys. 
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And  now,  dear  readers,  we  have  run  hastily  through 
the  long  process  of  making  our  warm  woollen  under- 
clothing, in  which  so  many  of  our  women  and  girls  in 
Leicester  spend  their  lives,  and  by  which  they  earn 
their  livelihood.  Could  you  question  them,  no  doubt 
they  would  give  you  many  interesting  details  which 
we  have  omitted.  Perhaps  you  who  read  this  are 
skilled  workers  in  some  other  branch  of  industry. 
Well,  they  could  not  do  your  work,  probably,  nor  you 
theirs  (without,  at  any  rate,  each  a long  training — 
impossible  in  two  trades  in  our  short  lives) ; and  so 
we  learn,  in  looking,  as  St.  Paul  says,  “ on  the  things 
of  others,”  how  naturally  dependent  we  are  upon  each 
other,  and  how  each  has  an  important  place  to  fill  in 
life  which  no  one  else  can  fill  so  well. 


K.  D. 


XIX. 

A R T-WORK. 

The  wui'k  of  all  others  which  is  likely  to  attract  the 
upper  class  of  our  membei's,  when  not  physically 
strong  enough  to  enter  on  a more  active  business,  is 
that  of  Art- designing,  or  any  work  connected  with 
the  fine  arts.  It  seems,  too,  at  first  sight,  to  be  easier 
than  other  businesses,  but  indeed  the  pioverb  is  true, 
“ Time  is  short,  and  art  is  long,”  and  a lifetime  is 
rarely  enough  to  attain  perfection.  But  given  a 
natural  taste  and  a good  deal  of  industry,  there  is 
certainly  a living  to  be  made  by  study  which  may  be 
called  artistic. 

The  Work. — There  are  not  in  England  many  oppor- 
tunities, however,  for  a living  to  be  so  made.  One  is 
Colouring  Photographs.  For  this  special  instruction 
is  necessary,  and  can  be  obtained  by  advertisement 
or  by  inquiring  at  photographers’  establishments.  A 
regular  engagement  as  attendant  and  colourist  com- 
bined may  be  obtained  at  such  establishments,  but 
otherwise  the  work  is  most  precarious  and  the  pay 
low,  perhaps  2S.  for  a head.  In  first-class  photo- 
graphers’ houses  artists  are  regularly  employed  at  a 
salary  of  several  guineas  a-week ; but  these  are  persons 
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who  have  spent  many  years  in  study,  and  have  not 
only  a technical  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  tinting  a 
photograph,  hut  also  a good  artistic  style  and  eye  for 
colour.  In  this,  as  in  all  branches,  industry  and  skill 
alone  meet  a reward.* 

Another  branch  is  Draiving  on  the  Wood.  By  this 
business  a girl  can  preserve  her  independence,  work- 
ing either  at  home  or  in  the  studio,  and  many  of  our 
Associates  may  probably  find  it  a useful  mode  of  earn- 
ing money.  Delicacy  of  touch  and  skill  in  the  handi- 
work are  requisite,  and  then,  after  some  years  of  art 
study,  the  learner  may  begin  drawing  on  the  wood  ; 
but  as  a beginner  her  earnings  would  be  nil.  If  she 
became  proficient  as  an  artist  and  was  really  clever, 
so  as  to  compete  successfully  with  those  already  in 
the  field,  she  would  then  find  very  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  publishers  to  give  her  commissions. 

Book  illustrations  are  very  various ; there  are 
figure  artists,  landscape  artists,  floral  and  ornamental 
artists,  architectural  artists,  scientific  and  mechanical 
ai'tists,  and  in  each  of  these  branches  the  workers 
have  studied  the  specialty  all  their  lives ; it  is  there- 
fore very  hard  for  young  women,  without  long  previous 
pi’eparation,  to  compete  with  them.  There  are  ladies 
who  have  most  successfully  competed,  but  it  has  been 
after  hard  study. 

The  papers  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  to  be  had  on  application,  give 
information  concerning  the  instruction  required. 

Wood  Engraving  is  open  to  women  as  much  as 

* From  information  kindly  given  by  a leading  London 
photographer. 
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drawing,  and  likely  to  repay  them  as  soon,  if  not 
sooner,  if  they  can  give  time  and  application  to  the 
business.  In  this  case  they  would  have  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  some  engraver  to  teach  them,  or 
join  a class  at  South  Kensington.  A journeyman 
engraver  can  earn  from  30s.  to  ;^4  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  after  having  served  six  years  as  an 
apprentice.* 

In  America,  thousands  of  girls  are  regularly  em- 
ployed in  emhlazoning  and  colouring  cards  of  invita- 
tion, ^'c.,  but  in  England,  where  money  is  less  freely 
scattered,  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for  this ; in 
some  great  houses,  however,  hand-painted  menu  cards 
and  dessert  d’oyleys  are  used  for  each  guest,  and  con- 
stantly changed,  and  if  a girl  is  known  to  produce  a 
pretty  article  she  may  obtain  a regular  custom.  It 
may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  several  girls 
whose  parents  are  of  the  working  class,  and  who  are 
incurable  invalids,  are  charming  artists  in  birthday, 
Christmas,  and  menu  cards,  and  the  exercise  of  this 
talent,  besides  aiding  to  support  them,  is  a source  of 
great  happiness  to  the  poor  girls. 

Painting  on  Porcelain,  again,  is  a suitable  employ- 
ment for  women ; many  are  employed  in  the  factory 
at  Worcester,  where  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Wor- 
cester china  is  made.  Information  on  this  subject  is 
given  in  the  article  on  Work  in  the  Potteries,  p.  120. 

Designing  for  Carpet  or  Dress  Manufacturers  does 
not  pay  for  girls,  because  so  few  of  them  can  get  to 
know  the  requirements  of  any  branch,  and  the  staff 

* From  information  kindly  given  by  a leading  firm  of 
engravers. 
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regularly  employed  by  a house  of  business  can  tell 
beforehand  the  coming  fashions. 

Art-Needkxoork  and  Church  Embroidery  are  occupa- 
tions entirely  suited  to  women,  and  have  sprung  into 
life  and  importance  within  our  own  day.  The  South 
Kensington  Museum  has  nobly  lent  its  aid  to  the 
former,  and  the  princesses  of  England  have  not 
disdained  to  compete  with  other  art-workers  in  the 
Exhibitions  held  there. 

Ecclesiastical  embroidery  is  a work  requiring  years 
of  practice,  and  can  only  be  learned  in  connection  with 
some  institution,  such  as  that  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Church,  Kilburn,  or  the  East  Grinstead  Sisters,  or 
one  of  the  best  ecclesiastical  furnishers.  (See  List  of 
Institutions  for  Instruction  in  Needlework.)  The 
work  in  almost  all  cases  would  be  given  during  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  afterwards  paid  at  an  in- 
creasing rate  according  to  skill.  ;^So  a-year  can  be 
earned  by  an  experienced  worker. 

Satin-stitch  is  a very  useful  accomplishment,  as  most 
ladies  prefer  their  handkerchiefs  and  bed  and  table- 
linen  so  marked.  Fancy  letters  in  this  stitch  are 
from  2d.  to  IS.  according  to  size;  monograms  is. 
Vere  Foster’s  penny  book  of  Old  English  and  other 
fancy  letters  answers  very  well  for  copies ; the  worker 
should  practise  copying  them  in  larger  or  smaller 
sizes.  The  required  letter  should  be  traced  or  copied 
on  oiled  paper  with  a fine  pen  or  sharp  pencil.  The 
outlines  should  then  be  pricked,  laying  the  paper  on 
the  knee  or  on  a cushion.  A mixture  of  whitenin'^ 
and  powder  blue  should  then  be  rubbed  through  the 
pricked  paper  on  to  the  cambric  or  linen,  which  has 
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been  previously  strained.  When  the  paper  is  re- 
moved, the  powder  will  be  found  lying  on  the  linen 
in  the  form  of  the  design  ; the  extra  powder  must  be 
blown  away.  With  a csmel-hair  brush  dipped  in 
indigo  paint  and  water,  the  design  must  be  carefully 
drawn  in  on  the  lines  made  by  the  powder.  On  very 
fine  material,  it  is  possible,  with  care,  to  trace  the 
letter  with  a pencil  through  the  sti’ained  cambric. 

Straining  the  cambric  or  linen  is  best  done  on  a 
Swiss  frame  (to  be  had  at  Whiteley’s  from  is.  6d.), 
but  it  can  be  done  on  any  embroidery  frame,  or  on 
the  wooden  frame  of  a slate  with  the  slate  broken  out. 
It  must  in  this  case  be  sewn  on  to  a piece  of  stout 
linen  which  has  been  fixed  on  the  frame  with  strong 
even  stitches  in  double  thread  over  and  over  the 
frame.  A hole  is  cut  in  the  linen  when  so  strained, 
and  the  part  of  the  cambric  where  the  marking  is  to 
be  done  is  tacked  over  this  hole,  so  that  the  needle 
may  work  freely  up  and  down  and  yet  the  cambric 
be  quite  firm.  It  will  not  do  to  sew  the  stuflf  to  be 
marked  into  a frame,  as  the  tension  will  probably 
pull  holes  in  it. 

The  design  being  nicely  copied,  must  be  staffed  with 
loose  white  darning-cotton  or  Belgian  cotton  sold  on 
reels.  This  is  done  by  taking  long  and  short  stitches 
up  and  down  upon  the  design,  so  as  to  fill  it  in. 
There  is  much  skill  required  for  this,  so  as  to  raise  the 
various  parts  of  the  design  a little  more  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  edges. 

The  actual  satin-stitch  now  begins ; it  is  done  witli 
fine  embroidery  cotton,  flax  thread,  or  silk,  over  and 
over  the  various  parts  of  the  design  with  sucli  even- 
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ness  that  no  stitch  rises  above  another.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  practice. 

Large  letters  are  often  outlined  outside  the  em- 
broidery ■with  back-stitch  in  white  or  colour.  Bed 
linen  is  generally  marked  in  white,  outlined  in  red 
ingrain  cotton  ; and  silk  handkerchiefs,  if  maiked  in 
satin-stitch  monograms,  ai’e  usually  finished  in  two 
colours.  Point  de  sable,  French  knots,  and  other 
dainty  stitches  are  useful  to  give  finish,  but  can  best 
be  learned  from  personal  instruction. 

Good  patterns  should  be  used,  and  plenty  of  prac- 
tice given.  Satin- stitch  marking  is  taught  at  the 
Home  of  Industry,  Kemerton,  Tewkesbury,  personally 
or  by  correspondence. 

A few  rules  for  Church  Embroidery  may  be  useful 
for  those,  especially  invalids,  who  are  studying  it  at 
home.  They  are  taken  from  “ Our  Mother  Church  ” 
(Longmans). 

In  order  to  work  the  designs  necessary  for  an  altar- 
cloth — 

“ First  get  strong  linen  (glass-cloth  does  nicely),  have  it 
scalded  and  ironed,  draw  threads  all  round  the  piece  you 
are  going  to  use,  and  strain  it  quite  evenly  in  a frame. 
Then  pin  your  design  on  the  back  of  the  linen,  and  hold 
it  to  the  light  so  that  you  can  see  and  trace  it  -with  a quill 
pen  or  a pamt-brush.  Get  it  all  clearly  drawn  before  you 
begin  to  work  ; never  think  you  can  make  a bad  drawing 
look  nice  by  your  work. 

“Let  us  take  a floriated  cross  as  our  first  lesson.  The 
four  arms  of  the  cross  are  worked  (say)  in  white  floss,  in 
embroidery  stitch,  i.e.,  a stitch  done  much  as  drawings  are 
shaded,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  get  our  stitches  in 
lines  ; each  stitch  must  dovetail  into  the  other.  Then  fill 
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in  the  ground  with  blue  floss,  worked  also  in  embroidery 
stitch,  but  sewn  down  afterwards  with  the  same  floss  split, 
or  with  the  sort  of  silk  called  decca  silk.  The  edge  is  done 
in  ‘ brick  ’ stitch,  which  can  be  easily  worked  by  looking  at 
a pattern.  Crochet  silk  is  first  laid  down,  left  rather  loose, 
while  the  decca  with  which  it  is  sewn  over  should  be 
worked  tightly.  The  decca  may  be  sewn  over  in  arranged 
patterns  of  diamonds,  oblique  lines,  &c.  Basket  stitch  is 
done  by  laying  down  string  very  regularly  over  the  linen, 
then  laying  the  crochet  silk  over  the  string  at  right  angles 
with  it  and  so  as  to  cover  all  the  string  ; then  sew  down 
the  crochet  silk  as  in  brick  stitch  with  decca.  Very  pretty 
colours  to  blend  are  gold  for  the  crochet  silk,  and  orange 
for  the  decca  ; but  green,  red,  or  blue  may  be  substituted 
for  orange. 

“ When  our  design  is  worked,  we  will  take  Avhite  tissue 
paper,  and,  with  a smooth  flour  and  water  paste,  paste  it 
on  to  the  back,  and  when  the  paste  is  dry  and  the  paper 
firm,  cut  out  the  whole  design,  leaving  a narrow  margin 
round  the  edge.  Then  fasten  strong  linen  or  brown  holland 
into  your  frame  ; place  over  it  the  velvet  or  cloth  on  w'hich 
your  design  is  to  be  mounted,  and  tack  it  down  in  every 
direction.  Then  put  your  design  upon  it,  and  lay  filoselle 
or  narrow  cord  of  gold  or  silk  against  the  edge,  sewing  it 
close  round  the  design  with  silk  or  four  threads  of  filoselle, 
leaving  the  cord  loose  and  drawing  the  sewing-silk  tight. 
First  however,  the  design  must  be  firmly  sewn  down  upon 
the  material,  so  as  to  raise  it  up  a little.  This  is  the  only 
legitimate  way  of  giving  the  embroidery  a handsome  raised 
appearance.  Some  people  stuff  their  work,  but  this  is  an 
abomination.  When  the  work  is  thus  neatly  finished  off 
with  cord,  take  it  from  the  frame  and  cut  away  the  super- 
fluous holland  from  the  back. 

“ When  small  things,  such  as  markers  and  chalice- veils, 
are  to  be  made,  it  is  better  to  work  on  the  silk  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : Trace  the  pattern  on  thin  paper,  tack  it  firmly 
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on  to  the  work,  and  with  fine  silk  or  cotton  trace  the 
pattern  on  the  silk ; then  pick  away  the  paper,  and  you 
have  the  design  on  the  material. 

“ Crosses  for  stoles  should  he  worked  on  the  stole  itself. 
Suppose  we  take  a cross  surmounted  by  a crown  ; the  cross 
in  gold-colour,  brick  stitch,  the  crown  in  white,  embroidery 
stitch,  with  a very  narrow  piece  of  filoselle  round  the  crown. 
These  colours  would  be  in  good  taste  for  a violet  stole. 

“Some  people  cut  out  their  design  in  card,  and  work 
over  it,  but  this  is  false  work,  and  as  the  card  is  apt  to 
break  and  stick  out  through  the  silk,  the  result  soon  becomes 
unsatisfactory.  Never  grudge  your  silk  in  working ; use 
nearly  as  much  behind  as  before  ; it  wears  well,  and  makes 
the  work  stand  up  handsomely. 

“ This  is  very  costly  work,  but  a cheap  and  effective  kind 
answers  well  for  hangings,  dossal  cloths,  or  even  altar- 
cloths,  in  poor  places.  It  is  a sort  of  application.  You  cut 
out  your  designs  in  cloth,  and  sew  them  on  to  your  material. 
The  way  to  set  about  it  is  : pin  out  your  cloth  tightly  on 
a board  with  drawing-pins  or  tin-tacks  ; then  paste  your 
design  (drawn  on  thin  paper)  on  the  cloth  and  let  it  dry. 
Then  cut  it  out  and  sew  it  (cloth  side  outwards,  of  course) 
on  to  the  other  material  with  silk.  With  taste,  one  may 
arrange  this  style  of  work  in  divers  very  effective  manners. 
Part  of  the  design  may  be  worked  and  part  applique. 

“ Here  are  some  dimensions  for  smaller  articles  which 
may  one  day  prove  useful  to  you  : — 

“ Silk  Chalice  Veils  should  be  about  twenty- two  inches 
square,  with  a border  of  silk  braid  and  a handsome  cross 
worked  in  the  centre  of  one  side  about  three  inches  above 
the  edge,  so  that  as  the  veil  hangs  over  the  chalice  the 
cross  may  be  seen.  It  may  be  worked  either  on  the  silk, 
or  first  on  linen  and  then  applied,  but  for  such  a pattern, 
better  on  the  silk. 

“ A Burse  is  twelve  inches  square,  with  a cross  in  the 
middle. 
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“ A lineu  Corporal  should  be  twenty-one  inches  square, 
and  have  five  crosses  worked  on  it  in  satin-stitch  ; one  in 
each  corner,  and  one  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  chalice 
veil. 

“ A Purificator  should  be  twelve  inches  square,  and  have 
one  cross  in  the  centre. 

“ A Palla,  or  Pall,  of  linen  over  cardboard,  seven  inches 
square,  with  one  cross  on  one  side  only.” 

“ A Clialice  Veil  is  a square  of  silk  of  the  canonical  colour 
for  the  season,  used  to  cover  the  paten  and  chalice  when 
brought  in  by  the  priest  before  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munion Service. 

“ A Burse  is  a square  stiff  pocket  of  silk  over  cardboard, 
which  contains  the  corporal  and  the  fair  linen. 

“ The  Corporal  is  a square  of  linen  folded  in  nine,  upon 
which  the  vessels  stand  at  the  time  of  consecration. 

“ A Purificator  is  a small  sheet  of  linen  for  cleansing  the 
vessels  after  the  Communion  Service. . 

“ The  Fair  Linen  is  peculiar  to  the  Anglican  rite.  It  is 
a sheet  of  finest  cambric  or  lawn  richly  embroidered,  and 
used  for  covering  the  bread  after  consecration. 

“ The  Pall  is  a sheet  of  cardboard  covered  with  linen, 
covering  the  chalice  under  the  veil. 

“ These  hints  are  but  slight^  and  require  many  practical 
additions.  It  is  so  beautiful  to  do  a little  work  to  help 
to  clothe  our  King’s  Daughter  in  raiment  of  needlework. 
Some  words  of  Canon  Bright  express  weU  the  spirit  in 
which  the  work  should  be  done — 

‘ ‘ ‘ 'Tis  for  Thee  we  bid  the  frontal 
Its  embroidered  wealth  unfold  ; 

’Tis  for  Thee  wo  deck  the  reredos 
With  the  colours  and  the  gold.’ " 

Fancy  Worh  in  wools,  silks,  &c.,  is  taught  by 
apprenticeship  at  fancy  shops.  Outdoor  hands  some- 
times give  no  premium,  but  also  receive  no  wages  for 
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two  years.  After  that,  a girl  is  competent  to  take  a 
situation  as  indoor  hand,  with  £12  to  1 8 wages, 
board  and  lodging.  It  is  a nice,  respectable  business, 
but  does  not  afford  many  openings.  It  is  suited  for 
tradesmen’s  daughters  who  can  afford  to  remain  some 
time  out  of  place.  The  Christian  World  is  a good 
paper  for  such  advertisements. 

The  Worker. — An  art-worker  of  any  kind  should 
be  endowed  with  love  of  the  beautiful.  All  have  it 
in  some  degree ; some  possess  it  in  intensity,  but 
without  the  power  to  express  or  the  experience  to 
know  what  beauty  is.  Such  is  the  case  with  a poor 
woman  who,  after  an  illness  which  had  somewhat 
disturbed  the  balance  of  her  mind,  has  developed  so 
keen  and  absorbing  a love  of  natural  beauty,  that  her 
chief  happiness  is  to  take  a few  crusts  of  bread,  a 
pencil,  some  paper,  and  a box  of  cheap  paints,  and  to 
pass  a day  wandeiing  in  the  meadows  and  trying  to 
reproduce  rocks,  buildings,  a bush  in  full  flower,  in  a 
quaint  Chinese  fashion  at  once  amusing  and  pathetic. 

But  if  a boy  or  girl  have  developed  a true  love  for 
the  beautiful,  the  rest  is  mere  workman’s  work,  sup- 
posing the  eye  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  colour. 
Among  60,000  children  at  school  in  Boston,  5 per 
cent,  among  the  boys  are  colour-blind,  but  of  the  girls 
only  I in  200.  How  to  account  for  this  difference  it 
is  not  easy  to  say,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  remedy  the  defect.  Everything  else  relating  to 
art  is  attainable  by  a healthy  person,  propeily  trained 
and  endued  with  sufficient  motive;  but  an  eye  for 
colour,  if  not  given  by  nature,  is  unattainable.  Taste 
is  essential,  and  love  of  art  will  give  taste.  Light 
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and  shade  are  easy  to  comprehend — they  are  a matter 
of  science  set  going  by  the  sun. 

Drawing,  too,  is  easy  enough  to  an  industrious 
person  : there  are  certain  ways  of  doing  things  that 
no  more  depend  on  taste  than  the  multiplication  table. 
Colour  is  the  chief  difficulty.  Some  persons  learn  the 
grammar  of  colour  through  the  intellect,  but  to  see 
beautiful  colour  as  Eastern  nations  see  it  is  a thing 
requiring  inborn  gift  or  lifelong  culture.  Refined  love 
of  beauty  can  be  acquired  by  no  habits  of  one’s  own, 
but  by  gradual  culture  of  many  generations. 

One  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  a probability 
of  success  in  art-study  is  a love  of  the  exact  and  a 
love  of  arithmetic.  If  you  can  make  your  work  exact, 
you  can  easily  render  it  as  inexact  as  you  may  wish 
to  have  it ; but  if  you  cannot  do  work  which  is  exact, 
you  can  do  nothing  which  is  practical. 

Training. — It  has  been  often  disputed  whether 
women  are  as  susceptible  of  art-training  as  men,  but 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  their  being  so.  Their  brains 
are  smaller  than  men’s,  but  they  are  of  the  same 
substance ; a pint  pot  will  not  hold  so  much  water 
as  a quart  pot,  but  the  water  is  of  the  same  quality. 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  put  women  to  work  of 
which  they  are  physically  incapable.  The  writer 
caused  some  astonishment  by  declining  to  aid  a move- 
ment in  gaining  employment  for  women  as  statuaries ; 
but  to  set  a woman  to  work  for  hours  on  the  top  of  a 
ladder,  armed  with  a heavy  hammer,  seems  at  variance 
with  her  physical  nature.  Why  should  one  set  a 
creature  which  can  do  twelve  things  well  to  the 
thirteenth,  of  which  it  is  incapable  1 Have  the  door 
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of  Education  opened  to  all,  with  no  restrictions  on 
labour,  and  Nature  will  decide  the  rest. 

The  first  essential  in  training  for  art-work  of  any 
sort  is  to  learn  to  draw  a design  perfectly  well,  the 
after- work  will  then  be  easy  to  determine. 

If  a girl  wishes  to  make  a business  by  her  pencil, 
she  must  first  get  good  elementary  lessons  at  a School 
of  Art,  or  from  a person  duly  trained.  Having  thus 
mastered  the  elements  of  drawing,  and  discovered 
whether  or  no  she  has  any  real  taste,  she  must  still 
give  some  three  years’  hard  work  before  she  will  have 
acquired  anything  like  mastery.  The  quickest  way 
is  by  assisting  in  teaching  the  elements  in  schools  or 
to  private  pupils,  by  which  she  wiU  keep  herself 
wholly  or  in  part,  while  giving  two  or  three  hours 
daily  to  her  own  practice.  She  can  do  this  from  the 
age  of  1 6 or  17. 

Three  years’  such  probation  will  be  sufiicient 
apprenticeship,  if  she  be  industrious  and  intelligent. 
In  America  such  work  is  better  paid  than  in  England. 
A girl  who  in  America  made  £2^0  a year  by  teach- 
ing for  three  hours  a- week,  can  only  make  about  20 
in  England.  This  is  a girl  both  gifted  and  experienced. 
Such  terms  are  rare,  but  they  show  the  proportion 
in  the  two  countries.  No  girl  can  be  advised  to  go 
to  America,  however,  on  account  of  higher  stipend 
to  be  gained ; the  old  home  country  with  its  social 
regulations  is  a far  safer  dwelling  for  our  maidens. 
But,  undoubtedly,  drawing  is  made  a feature  in 
American  education,  and  lessons  are  well  paid. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  particulars  for  the  practice 
of  art  as  a business  in  the  same  manner  as  for  mere 
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handiwork  ; but  in  both  conscientious,  loving,  patient 
work  are  necessary  to  perfection  : in  all  a good  woman 
can  earn  esteem,  and  can  find  the  opportunity  of  doing 
her  duty. 

“ The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 

AVill  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask  ; 

Room  to  deny  ourselves, — a road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God.” 

In  conclusion,  I add  my  firm  conviction,  gained 
from  experience  and  a careful  observation  of  the  life 
of  many  young  women,  that  no  girl  whose  moral 
character  stands  high,  and  who  puts  her  hand  heartily 
to  her  wox’k,  be  it  what  it  may,  need  fear  that  she 
will  be  unable  to  earn  a respectable  livelihood.  She 
must  be  careful  as  to  the  situation  or  house  of  busi- 
ness to  which  she  engages  herself,  and  ought  to 
inquire  into  its  character  for  upright,  honourable 
treatment  of  those  it  employs. 

It  is  true  there  are  times  of  sickness  or  moments 
of  mistaken  judgment  which  none  can  avoid,  but  in 
the  long  run  a steady,  reliable  worker  will  make  her 
value  felt,  and  will  find  it  rewarded. 

W.  S.  and  A.  M. 
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LIST  OF  training-schools  AND  HOMES  FOR 
YOUNG  SERVANTS,  ETC.,  IN  LONDON  AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
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Girls’  Home,  22  Charlotte  The  Matron.  For  girls  of  good  character. 

Street,  Portland  Place. 


Industrial  School,  All  | The  Matron.  For  destitute  girls  not  convicted  of  crime. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

(CONTEIBUTED  BY  MISS  GOEDON.) 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN 
NEEDLEWORK. 
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Cutting-out  on  the  German  system  by  Miss  Braun,  24  Woodbine  Street, 
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APPENDIX  III. 

(CONTEIBUTED  BY  MISS  C.  S.  LOCH.) 


LIST  OF  HOSPITALS,  ETC.,  IN  LONDON  AND 
ELSEWHERE,  WHERE  NURSES  ARE  TRAINED. 
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